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disa- THE BARD'S APOLOGY. RAIL ROADS IN FRANCE. |attired attendants, the splendid military music for which Mehe- 
bout “ Oh! Blame not the Bard.” There are at present several lines of rail-road projected in| met Ali has an absolute passion, the beautiful Arabian horses, 
been Oh! blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers, France, which, together with their ramifications, would form com-/ and high bred dromedaries, altogether form a blending of splen- 
ndis- Where pleasure lies carelessly smiling at Fame ; munications between the capital and the principal towns in the dor and luxury, which easily recall the golden days of Bagdad, 
aflict He was born for much more, and in happier hours interior, of the coasts, and of the frontiers. ‘The directions which and its romantic caliph. Yet this court is never seen to greater 
oat FP 0 —_ we — — a we a have re iat are not, however, confounded with the lines/advantage than in the delicious summer palace in the gardens of 
cite ng that now languishes loose on the lyre, upon which an advantageous internal navigation is established. Shubra. During the festiv , 
posi- Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior’s dart ; The rail-roads would be useful to other peng of the territory, and holds his state in epg trig nap rag — page A 
aia And the lip which now breathes but the song of desire, ld not diminish the utility of th Is tl cm ‘cl sans - fice 4 e° 
Silaia have poured tho fall tide of the patitet’s heath. would not diminish the utility of the canals that now exist, whic 1 that strange and brilliant scene. The banquetting rooms were 
appy consists essentially in the facilities they offer for the conveyance all open and illuminated, the colonade full of guests in gorgeous 
e en- But alas! for his country—her pride is gone by, of the productions of the valleys in which they are situated. groups, some standing, and conversing, some seated on Persian 
nmi- And that spirit is brokon which never would bend ; The project of a line of rail-road from Paris to Lyons and Mar- carpets, smoking pipes beyond all price, and some young grandees 
. pre- O’er the ruin her children in secret must sigh, seilles has been studied by competent persons, and it has entered lounging in their crimsonshawls and scarlet vests over the white 
» it ' For = treason to love her, and death to defend. into their calculation to discover the means of establishing yes mage and flinging their glowing shadow over the moonlit 
- was Jnprized are her sons, till they’ve learned to betray ; ne xi veen diffe j hi : ery 
ony Undltinguished they live, if they shame not their sizes; ce A a po sage bese nel niga magi on ev = quarter bursts of melody, and each moment 
atin) And the torch, that would light them through dignity’s way, St. Denis, would pass under ‘the oieail of ae td w ™ , EE PN a Ee pare ae 
nfl Must be caught from the pile where their country expires. the Sei b ‘ P P dA ; cee tases tagain a 
influ- e Seine between Passy and Auteuril, then becoming again sub- LIFE PROLONGED BY CIVILIZATION. 
tacks Then blame not the bard, if, in pleasures soft dream, terranean would traverse the southern boundary of Paris until it} J we collect England, Germany, and France, in one grou 
wing He should try to forget, what he never can heal ; should arrive at the plain of Ivry, whence the rail-road from Pa- . ~ Sa nai we ene 
; ’ : ; : ; we find that the average term of mortality which, in that great 
e ut- Oh! give but a lyre—let a vista but gleam ris to Lyons is proposed to be commenced. end vosulous resion o 5 fi } tn thind 7 ] 
Through the gloom of his country, and mark how he'll feel ! There is also a project on foot for making a rail-road from Pa-} ;. ei “iil eas prviongesctay ee otecabew gar og oe 
yhich That instant, his heart at her shrine would lay down ris to Orleans, Tours, and Bourdeaux, with branches to Louviers ee ee oe —— 
Every passion it loved, every bliss it adored : . : é reduces the number of deaths throughout these countries from 
mph. : : ‘Pa ae? and Rouen, Chartres, and Nantes. The distance of rail-road be-| ] ¢ Wi 
“wl While the myrtle, now idly entwined with his crown, staat Cedie sett @atenns to snseted os 08 ten de half 1,900,000, to less than one million two hundred thousand per- 
eye Like the wreath of Harmodius, should cover his sword. , ery ompured Br eo feagues: ane & ta" |sons; and 700,000 lives, or one in eighty-three annually, owe 
ut in The investigations as to the road from Orleans to Tours have hi-|,),; ati sett : 
? i ; ; their preservation to the social ameliorations effected in the 
a pa- But, though glory be gone, and though hope fade away, therto only had for their object to ascertain as to which bank of; tenn semnieinn of westein Cann ehane diets te cee ae 
ands. Thy name, oh! lov’d Erin shall live in his songs the Loire would be most suitable for the rail-road : the right seems} }.- i : 9g ; A 
7 nee ’ : ; 5 object have been attended with the greatest success. The life 
; vast ot eve'n in the hour, when the heart is most gay, to be preferred. The river would be crossed in order to reach of man ie 0 t only embellished in it by the adv 
eal, I Will he lose the remembrance of thee and thy wrongs! Tours, which is on the left bank—a little above the mouth of the wn eign ares aaamaiie a cat ei 
an at The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains, wibutary stream of La Cise ment of civilization, but is extended by it, and rendered less 
“mn The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o'er the deep, eR ne 5 Rites — doubtful. The effects of the amelioration of the social condition 
P ~ ‘Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains, sa muatiee atthe anes abel * na eae : el 4 © tO) are to restrain and diminish, in proportion to the population, the 
7 nea Shall pause at the song of their captive and weep! bouillet samsaie int Hubert, a little beyond Ram-' annual number of births, and in a still greater degree that of 
efe x | ° 
T. Moore. ; j\death; on the contrary, a great number of births, equalled or 
The branch to Chartres would be eight leagues long, and : ; : RS 
: : sigs Sb aia ss 5 ey |B“even exceeded by that of deaths, is a characteristic sign of a 
— From the Globe. would bring that city intocommunication with Orleans and Puris.| state of tavbarions In the former case. | . A I 
Statement of the amount of Gold remaining in the Mint un-| In addition to the foregoing particulars, relative to projected tl lenit “ f th — vai l sal ok es an inalacbyes apie 
coined on the 18th October, 1834, with the amount deposited for! rail-roads in France, it may be interesting to add, that the ser-| sesthae acan med ee ny r+ ny ney pn ee me — 
eoinage within the week ending October 25th, together with the| vice of the rail-road from St. Etienne to Lyons is about to) pee enh eee eee eS ee 
F Gold cyt ss | petual inliney, whole generations are swept off without being 
amount 0 old coinage execute : be greatly improved, by the introduction of new locomotive ma- ble to profit by the past—to bring l fi 
Remaining uncoined at the Mint, October 18th, $663,800 | chines, constructed in England and France. The average re- resale p. ilosophical = 1. a ae 
ed by Deposited for coinage during the week ending ceipts of the Lyons rail-road amount at present to 200,000 francs acini tai ae siaes 
October 25th, viz. a month; the expenses being 80,000: therefore a net annual pro- ‘ 
sin. Uncoined bullion, $9,000 fit remains of 1,440,000 francs, representing an interest of 10 IRISH INDUSTRY. 
Foreign coins, 10,000 per cent. on the fixed capital. A woman of the name of Hannan, residing in the Parish of 
— aa 19,000] The rail-road from St. Etienne to the Loire (which was the|Kilebeba, in the county of Mayo, Ireland, has had six children, 
nnd 80 first ever constructed in France, and was opened in 1827,) is at|four daughters and two sons, within these last nine months, two 
Soil _ $682,800) present in a tolerably prosperous state; the half yearly dividend|of Whom were born on the 8th of November last and four on the 
rama ; Amount coined within the week ending Octo- has reached as far as 2 per cent, and it is expected that before |2>th of July. The parents were poor, but very industrious.— 
— ber 25th, including $20,000 in quarter eagles. $341,000 long it will reach to 2}, and even 3 percent. The junction that Castlebar Telegraph. 
sasaW i , ————— has only taken place since the commencement of the present 
le of Remaining uncoined, $341,800 year, lan this line and that of Roanne, has greatly contr In 1665, Constantinople contained 1669 streets, 120 markets 
bes 0 mm" 4 
ite b Amount coined from Ist August last, to 18th Oc- buted to this amelioration. The lateral rail-road to the Loire, 1652 great and small schools, 4112 mosques and churches. The 
y Sor tober, instant, $1,900,700 from Andrezieux to Roanne, has not hitherto realized the hopes great city was 20 miles in circumference, and had, on its walls, 
en aamiek sdiaek tom Wh eth Cxtiones of the ehareholders ; for it had to struggle against the competi- 360 towers. 
een, above, 341,000 tion of the river navigation. The monthly receipts do not ex-| Noe ge 
_____|ceed 40,000 francs, which are absorbed by the expenses. It has WAR IN INDIA. 
ge Total amount of new coinage, $2,241,700|been remarked that the rail-road on which few travellers were) War is again to desolate India. The Rajah of Coorg has for 
oetyn seen at the commencement, reckons now at Jeast 2,000. month, some time been accused by the British of acting against their in- 
yn can we ‘ notwithstanding the accident that recently happened on one of terests and offending their dignity, and the Governor General has 
J 4 5 5 5 J 
patie =. e Specie into the United States since the Ist of De- the inclined planes. ‘at length thought it necessary to appeal toarms. A British army 
th the pon oan . ‘ ‘has marched against him.—London Paper. 
od the Amount as per statement published 21st in- THE COURT OF EGYPT. | 
person one, , $18,13%,706 58 All the splendor of the Arabian Nights, is realized in the I. L. BULWER’S PICTURE OF PARIS 
mark- Imports as per returns received at the Trea- r ips otek it ioe 2 
th the cay Regusteaenh, sen tht Onan, | f ‘Court of Egypt. The guard of Nubians, with their black glossy, “To those who are fond of facts, the manners of Paris may be 
of ~ pool a P = —_ countenances, clothed in scarlet and gold, waving their glittering thus described:—There are twenty thousand persons every night 
het he Gold . F ; ; \ 178.999 ‘Damascus sabres, and gently bounding on their snow-white at the theatres; five public libraries are constantly full; and one 
of the Silver 7 . . ss ts 485,365 isteeds, is, perhaps, the most picturesque scene in the world, The hundred cabinets de lecture. You will find about an equal num- 


numerous harem, the crowds of civil functionaries, and military ber of celebrated dancing masters and of celebrated teachers of 
and naval officers, in their embroidered Niziam uniforms, the vast mathematics; and the municipality pays one-third more for its 
| ‘ a ae ‘ : -— 

‘number of pages, and pipe-bearers, and other inferior but richly fetes than it does for its religion.” 





664,504 00 


Total imports since Ist of Dec. 1833, $18,797,010 58 
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They can make no disturbance any where but in Con- 
gress, or at elections, and though they have perpetrated 
nuch mischief, it is gratifying to find that the force of 
gravity on the American mind has reduced their influ- 
ence so effectually, as render them no more than merely 





vexatious in future. 
There is some painful feeling in speaking directly, 
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however honestly, of men upon whom we formerly looked 











the course of honor and fame, in which they moved with 


his noviciate would allow, he was brilliant. He appeared 
ingenuous,—and with more qualities to acquire and dis- 
play in future, than he was prepared to unfold at first. 
On the agitation of the o/d Dank question, he came 
out,and developed more talent than had been anticipated 
from him; his arguments against the Bank which we heard 
with as much astonishment assympathy, contributed much 
to diminish its adherents in the House of Representatives. 
The Secretary of the ‘Treasury of that day had not the 
knack of coaxing any but feeble minds ; he seldom ven- 
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PROSPECTS AND RETROSPECTS. 

Congress assembles in four weeks from Monday next. 

It is not practicable to cast into oblivion the extraordinary 
transactions of the last session, nor to avoid asking in an- 
ticipation, whether the coming session is to be spe 
that which preceded it— 

In the obstruction of public business: 

In the prostitution of legislative trusts, to avenge dis- 
appointed ambition: 

In disparaging the powers vested in the Senate: 

In wasting the public money under pretence of diffus- 
ing information; 

In attempts to reduce the Government of this nation to 
the same debased condition as the Giro reduced the 
republic of Venice: 

It is one of the unfortunate incidents which appears to 


be inseparable from free government, that it is obliged to) 


suffer the reproaches upon itself, inflicted by those who 
are its worst enemies,—men who, under the pretence of 
maintaining, actually aim at its destruction. 

In this respect, no proceedings in Congress have so 
much tended to injure free government, since the always 
to be remembered and reprobated Reign of Terror, as the 
proceedings of the various, anomalous—sometimes pain- 
fully ludicrous—often detestable transactions, in the 
United States Senate. 

Modern astronomers have found it necessary to ascer- 
tain the quantity and duration of the disturbing forces 
which operate in the planetary system, in order to deter- 
mine with certainty their motion in their orbits, and by 
certain irregularities, or the inequalities in the times of 
their return, their salient and returning points. 

So it is in political affairs,—where we have, besides the 
planets of the system, certain comets, stars, and lesser 


=jwith respect and confidence; but who have flown off from 
at 


nt like the eyes of the world are turned with deep anxiety and 


‘much dignity. It is this feeling, operating unconsciously,! tured with any other—and he went out of office under a 


lwe now perceive, which led us into the allegorical allu- 


full impression, that although Mr. Calhoun was educated 
But the principles of representative government 


‘sion. 


in its most improved state of existence, and upon which 


where hypocricy is taught from infancy, that Mr. Calhoun 
was a sincere man. 
We do not turn to the files of the Aurora of those days 


‘solicitude, are too sacred, and the duties of a free press|—the incidents are as vivid on the mind’s tableau at this 
too solemnly obligatory, to be controlled by long prepos- 
sessions, or habitual admiration and respect. 

| With Henry Clay we held at an humble distance a long 
concurrence in measures, principles, and policy. It was 
often a source of peculiar joy to find him sustaining upon 
the force of his own lofty conceptions, the principles to which 
we had early and long dedicated the determinations of mind 
On the great questions of South American 


moment as at the moment of their occurrence, 





Mr. Calhoun whose eloquence was so vehement and 
conclusive against the renewal of the old charter, obtain- 
ed a new light upon the proposal for a new; and he who 
had been so powerful against, became as zealous for that 
Bank which now exists, to the subversion of all principles 
of Government, policy, and law. 

It was by the light of this Bank, Mr. Calhoun found 
his way into the War Department—and, as the eventful 
history of that Department would engross more space 


and life. 
emancipation, unknowing and unknown one by the other, 
unless by the free voice of well digested opinion—it was 
pleasant to stand up against a host of others corroborated 
With him, in spite of perfidious statesmen and 





: than the present purpose will admit—we shall for the 
iby him. 


ww Hoigs present jump over that strange, eventful, and mysterious 
‘faithless politicians, ‘ 


history—to say there it was that his impatience for the 
“ We shared the triumph.” sweets of higher authority led to premature hopes at first, 
On that question deemed recondite only because it is| —a system of simulation which sometimes deceived, but 
so simple, the question of money, and its evil genius, the/often not at al! where he thought it was overwhelming. 
paper system, it was no small pleasure to know, that we} We could say a great deal about the pertidy that was 
were in accord with Clay and Lowndes: and it was a} moving behind clouds, while General Jackson was secu- 
matter of deep and indelible pleasure to find in the sen- 
timents of Mr. Clay, the exemplification of principles and 


ideas, which we had derived from nearly half a century 


ring the Georgian frontiers against mbruster, Cochrane, 
and Co. Those glorious fields of public safety and honor, 
which led their hero to the highest place in his country. 
of experience, and unbiassed investigation; and which we} ‘The idea of a Southern candidate for the Presidency 
had long before maintained in three quarters of the globe.| was a stunning blow—which was felt in Kentucky and 
On those fundamental objects of policy, we had great . 
pleasure in holding the same opinions as Mr. Clay, and 


most naturally looked towards him, after the Clintons and! miserable picture to draw, to the results. 





Carolina. 
We again jump from the narrative, which would be a 





the Lowndes had ceased to concentrate the affections of Mr. Calhoun was hostile to Mr. Clay, as Mr. Clay was 


‘all good republicans,—as one who at a future day would rather in an undervaluing way, hostile to Mr. Calhoun. 


luminaries, which in one way or another, by the eceem-jaugment his renown by sustaining, in a higher station, the) The ground of hostility was thus marked; withouta union of 


tricity of their motions, disturb the natural order of social) principles upon which he had constructed a fair fame. 


things. 

The disturbing forces of our federal system are seve- 
ral, though concentrating all their anomalous influence in 
the focus of the United States Bank. 

This Bank is now the great disturbing force of the 
United States Government,—and its principle of action is 
of a mixed nature, of illusion and corruption. 

By corruption it brings into the direction of its attract- 
ing and distracting power, several of those erratic me- 
teors, which, as Herschel says of some of the comets, are 
all clouds and no matter. 

Others are really what has been supposed to be of the 


the West withthe South, Mr. Calhounhad no« hance, though 
We know the irascibility of frustrated politicians, and | his chancesinother places, Pennsylvania forexample, were 


have had some experience of their resentments, their ani-| most absurdly exaggerated; the exhibition of Mr. Clay 


; : aan ; 
mosity, and their malignity,—but they have not changed | was upon general grounds of popularity, very eminent 
our ideas of right and wrong from apprehensions; even|and merited at that day, and the esteem which he had not 
when a high executive officer of former days, stand-| less merited by his capacity and dignity as speaker, made 
ing in that office which was not his, but of the pub-| lie disliked Mr. Calhoun for the 


lic, dared to say—* you must abandon the support of that ;same reasons that Mr. Calhoun hated him-—both were in- 


him a favorite there. 


man, or you'll be ruined.” The minister tried hard to ful-| flexibly bound up in self—and neither had Je¢tom when 
fil his own prophecy; but we went on—have gone on—/ the race come to be run, 

and shall go on still. | But the disaffection of those mcfeors—to return to our 
The main disturbing force in Congress now, is he w! om | allegory—iisterbed the system. Yet as we suggested 


7 , . | . . 
we so proudly boasted of. /fe go on in our old track,—/that results was more our object than details—the result 





nature of fragments which have been proje:ted into infi-|/he has blindly projeted himself out of the glorious orbit in| of the disappointed ambition of these two gentlemen, 


| 
nite space, from some once existing planet of great mag-| which he formerly moved,—and has not only lost the con- 


nitude,—and these liftle fragments, separated from their/ fidence but the esteemof the American people. For the hig! 


| were first, the unnatural coalition between Mr. Clay and 


1-| Mr. Adams, and the elevation of the latier in preference 


PI - eo ° | ‘ . ° \ ‘ ° 
originals, appear now like sm ill, diminished stars, of anjest honors which the American people can bestow, he can/to the man who had the majurity, and who had been elo- 


. . | } . . . ‘4 | ° ’ * . . . 
equivocal character, since they are with some neither pla-|never be any other than a candidate for mischief,—and quently praised by Mr. Clay himself. And here, also, 


nets nor sfars, but mere asteroids. 


instead of being warned-by the futility of his opposition | was the first spring of nullification. 


| "The coalition was the fatal step of Mr.Clay. [thad many 


Philosophers are not agreed on the dimensions or value for any other purpose than the gratification of malice, | 
. | 
of some of those asteroids, as Ceres and Pallas; of con-| we expect he w ill endeavor, during the short session ap- jother odious features about it besides a never to be forgot- 


sequence there must be a doubt of the amount of their| proaching, to ret wd public business, prevent reform, sad-|ten disregird of the voice of the majority. At Ghent, Mr. 


influence on the eeneral system,—and so it 


P litical asteroids, who have flown off from their primitive | former life. 


orbit, and taken an equivocal place in the system. 
Our allegory is intended to invite attention. 


political asteroids are but fallen stars—and some of them)Carolina ave very prone to set up, and setting up to re- 


¥f> 


wie 


mere satellites to the great lusus ne 
States Bank. 


is with our/dle the 


For our) man is one of the pets which the generous people of South 


rw, the United|verence. 


Adams had incurred reseniment to so great an extent 


public with enormous expenses, and bole his whole 
as to be spoken of as matter of 





impeachment; Mr. 

| Next to Mr. Clay stands Mr. Calhoun. This geiitle-|Clay had spoken of it, and was somehow frighted out of 
jit by adesperate menace of John Quincy Adams—with 

‘biaie Mr. Clay coalesced afterwards and became his co- 

His career, in its outset, was very interesting, |adjutor. 

Thelate respectable J. A. Bayard, it may be recollected, 


‘manly, and as much as the questions which came up in| 
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died a few days after being landed. Coming on shore in} gold and silver appearcd to be cheaper, after the discovery 


Amog the causes of this evil, is the general laxity of 


a debilitated state, and anticipating dissolution, said nee America, when in fact, the metals only became more regard fur truth. 


did wish to live a little longer, that he might impeach two) dispersed by giving activity to powers of production 


of our Ministers at Ghent.” 

It appears that Mr. dams and Mr. Gallatin were the 
members alluded to by Mr. Bayard. The question at 
Ghent appears to have been relative to the Mississippi, | 
which these two negociators had consented to give up to 
England; Mr. Clay and Mr. Russell vehemently andgar- 
gumentatively opposed the concession, Mr. Bayard to 
his durable honor decided the question by voting with 
Messrs. Clay and Russell. 

This was the exposition with which Mr. Clay menaced 
Mr. Adams, and when Jonathan Russell meant to come 
out and reveal the whole affair, he was deterred by Mr. 
Clay, and honest Russell there lost himself by a bad cal- 
culation on friendship in an indefensible case. 

Mr. Russell, than whom there was no nobler minded 
nor more eloquent man, did the writer of this article the 
distinction of consulting him on the subject. The advice 
was in the language of an old apothegm—* Come out!— 
tell the truth, and shame the devil.”’ 

He did not come out, and so lost himself without any 
thanks for the sacrifice. 

We have run on too far to notice, just now, Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. M‘Duffie, and some others. It is at present of 
little moment what may be said about them. Mr. Web- 
ster is only a sort of obstacle—a sort of caltrop—which is 
as much adapted to annoy those with whom he professes 
to act, as those against whom he declares he acts. 

When in the mood we may, however, pass them through 


the seive. 





Reflecting calmly in the quiet of retirement, and with 
an invincible aversion for prejudices of any description, 
the conduct of men in society appears paradoxical—often 
like insanity. 

All men profess to pursue happiness. 

Our revolution was avowedly accomplished to promote 
and secure human happiness. 

And never was the wisdom of man in any age more 
successful in any of his infinite variety of designs. 

Well! here we are—and what do we daily and hourly 
hear and see, in a state of society so peculiarly fortunate 
as the United States present? 

There is at least a declared concurrence in the superi- 
ority of our government over all the world. 

We have none of the constituted vexations which af- 
flict other nations—we have neither kings, lords, hierar- 
chies, nor privileged orders. 

We have no taxation to eat up our substance. 

We have even no national debt. Population augments 
so rapidly, that our separate states will before five years 
double the number which we had at the revolution, and 
our people already amount to four times the number which 
achieved the blessings of independent and free govern- 
ment. 

Our productions of every kind have multiplied with 
augmented skill ina still ¢enfold proportion. 

We have been so successful in arts and sciences as to 
astonish European nations, and to bring them much in 
debt to us for the inventions of American genius. 

We indeed perceive defects in our social state—but 
these are not seen abroad; for the old nations are notonly 
adopting many of our improvements in the social state, 
but sending missionaries, to inquire how so young a na- 
tion works such wonders. 

No man is obstructed in the prosecution of any ration- 
al enterprize, by our institutions; no debasing servitude 
needs to precede the right and the power of him who has 
the capacity to do any thing useful for his own benefit. | 

Employment seems to increase with the multiplication | 
of men; yet men continue to be advertised for as if there 





had been no accession; and men appear to be scarce, as 


which had before slumbered from want of stimulus to ac- 
tivity. 

These are not all the good features of our national con-| 
dition, but they are such as no other people possess. It) 
is true, indeed, that so few of our people go and see other | 
countries, and kok at them with eyes of prudent ob-| 
servers, and good comparison makers, that like Mirza in} 
the oriental apologue, who was miserable because he had 
nothing to trouble him. Our people—or a considerable! 
large portion of them—are utterly insensible of the en-| 
viable superiority of their condition. Many among us. 
really believe that the people of other nations have as lit-| 
tle to complain of—and are equally free and happy as we, 
have the power tobe. ‘Those who have visited other coun- 
tries, even the most favored of countries can tell another| 
story. 

There is no exaggeration in this exhibition of our traits 
of good fortune—they cannot be denied; we possess them, 
and if like Mirza, we are unhappy, it is because we make 
trouble for ourselves. 

We have often thought that the good and evil Genii 
of Zerdusht, was an allegory deduced from a close obser- 
vation of the operation of human passions; and that the 
conflicts which were supposed to be regulated by those 
opposing spirits, were nothing more than the ordinary 
workings of human infirmity, passion or folly. 

We have, like many other adventurers into the inseru- 
table laws of nature, frequently lamented that evil should 
have been permitted by a Benificent Creator. The spe- 
culation was not reprovable, for it had its source in be- 
nevolent affections. 

Time which has exiled the Zend, and planted the Xo- 
ran in its place, works wonders on our opinions, and long 
experience resolves the apparent affliction in a manner 
more adapted to men. 

We ask what would be the condition of mankind if! 
there were no evil? If like Mirza, we had neither ne- 
cessities, nor wants, nor cares! 

Like Mirza we should certainly be more miserable than 
we are with the existence of the passions and the power 
to command them. 

These considerations lead us to a better understand-} 





ing of our nature. We are invested with faculties for| 
happiness, and if we are not liable to suffering we should 
certainly not be competent to enjoy happiness. 

We have run into this half metaphysical half political 
reverie, led by the contemplation of those agitations which 
so much deface the fair reputation of our free country. 

When we look at late transactions from the calm of| 
retirement, seeing that the passions and ignorance of men, 


the real antagonists and generators of evil, we ask how 
we shall look at it with most advantage, how shall we 
best understand it, and by what means does it operate? 

This inquiry is the antipode of public good fortune. 
We find all the sources of evils in ungoverned passions. 
Men possess the power to resist what is injurious, to pur- 
sue what is benificent; but a multitude of pernicious no- 
tions, propensities, artifices of fraud, and the prolific pro- 
geny of vicious habits and ugly vices rise up to resist and| 
mislead the best disposed. 

Laws should square with the human condition—and ed-| 
ucation should be the foundation of legislation. 

How can it be expected that free government can be 
compatible with the institutions of barbarous times. How 
can society be at peace, when whole tribes are unceasingly 





employed in the work of deceiving, cheating, or terrifying 
them? 

Is our Government admirable? All say, aye! 

How comes it that in the face of this very community, 
society has presented in this city such horrible spectacles 


for some time past? 





A connivance at fraud under the pretences of liberality 
or charity. 


An indis‘inet impré 


pression of the importance of truth in 


all human aftiirs. 





Poulson, some short time ago, spoke of the proceedings 
which have characterized the late election, as adapted to 
put down Jacksonism. The measures pursued by his 
patrons and friends were in keeping—armed corps secret- 
ly collected, and placed in ambuscade——Perry assassinated 
in Locust Ward—Zamb fusiladed in Moyamensing, and 
a lingering death in the city hospital,—all this is called 
putting down Jacksonism. 

Mr. Clay said we were in the midst of a revolution-- 
Mr. Binney said blood was not shed yef—and this revo- 
lution was to put down Jacksonism. The revolution has 
been going on indeed, but it is a counter-revolution, which 
besides throwing off much bad matter, has revolved upon 
the revolutionists; blood has been shed too, and the assas- 
sins have somehow escaped. But this putting down has, 
notwithstanding the loss of life by which it has been co- 
vered in mourning, proved abortive. Jacksonism has not 
been put down, but Democracy put up. 





The Richmond Compiler heads an article in the JSourth 
column of its first page thus, but in large capitals intend- 
ed no doubt to pass it for trath—* The Elections in Phila- 
“delphia, dreadful riots and loss of life, destruction of a 
“large block of brick buildings, by the Jackson Party.” 
This is really Federal news, we may next expect to hear 
that J. Perry assassinated himself, 





Mr. Wyer, who has just arrived with Despatches from the 
American Ministers at Madrid and Paris, has brought also the 
ratitied Convention for settling the Claims of the United States 
upon Spain, and a large collection of Documents obtained from 
the French Government, relative to the Claims under the Con- 
vention with France, which documents will be immediately com- 
municated to the Commissioners, 





Jupce Duvat, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, has determined to resign his office, and will not 
take his seat upon the bench again. He was Secretary of the 
First committee of safety, sixty years ago, 


EXCHANGE. 

Believing that the merchants traders, and others of this city, 
may be benefitted by a statement of the rates of Exchange, simi- 
lar to the plan adopted by Boston banks, we have obtained a list 
of rates as at present charged by the Phoenix Bank, of thie 
city. 

The arrangements of the Phenix Bank for collecting Bills 
and Notes, extend to every State and Territory of the Union, 
we have found it necessary, therefore, to condense our table by 
inserting the maximum and minimum rates on each State. The 
variation arising from the greater or less difficulty of collecting 
on some of the towns and places of the interior, and off the d+ 
rect mail routes, 


Maine, 4a Illinois, 1} a 2h 
New Hampshire, 4a@4 Indiana, ata 

Massachusetts, Oa Missouri, 1} a 2h 
Rhode Island, -a- Kentucky, lj a2 

Vermont, ja} Tennessee, Ilha 
Connecticut, -a} North Carolina, lal} 
New York, (interior) 4a 3 South Carolina, lal} 
New Jersey, -a Georgia, gal 

Pennsylvania, (interior)- a4 Alabama, lal} 
Delaware, -a}_ Louisiana, lal 
Maryland, Oa Mississippi, lal} 
Ohio, gal} Florida, 1h a 2h 


No charge is made to the customers of the Bank, for collec- 
tions on Boston, Providence, New Haven, Albany, and neigh- 
boring places, Philadelphia, Baltimore—N. Y. Times. 





What is the difference between a sound currency and a spuri- 
ous one? ‘The former is founded on treasure without banks, and 
the latter on banks without treasure.— Providence ( Rhode Island) 


Herald. 
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From the Globe. |0f suffrage to all persons who paid taxes in money, or who served | sued by their leaders in the Convention and approved by them- 


MR. VAN BUREN AND THE ELECTIVE in the militia. 
FRANCHISE IN NEW YORK. 


Except the assumption of the name of * Whig” by the old Fe- 
deral Aristocracy and Bank Toryism, we know of nothing more 
impudent than the attempt of those partisans to associate Mr. 
Van Buren with their own effurts to prevent an Extension of the 
Right of Suffrage, in the Convention of 1821, for the Revision 
of the Constitution of the State of New York. Impudent and 
unfair as the attempt is, however, it is pushed with great indus- 
try by that worthy Bank trio, Webb, Noah, and Green; aided, as 
we perceive, and possibly from misapprehension of the facts, by 
several papers of the opposition in the Western States. ‘These 
efforts to place Mr. Van Buren upon a footing, in this respect, Governor) and Woodworth for it. 
with that aristocracy which he has ever opposed, and which has 
at all times resisted every concession to the People, are accom- 
panied, not only by mis-statements of his course in the Conven- 
tion, but by garbled and unfair extracts from his speeches. In 


selves, but which was resisted, with great force and eloquence of 


At the extra session of the Legislature in November, 1820, a/argument, by Mr. Van Buren and his friends, we shall state all 

bill passed both Houses, providing for the election of Delegates the facts, and quote freely from the Debates, both for the refuta- 
to attend a Convention in the ensuing June. The bill passed by | tion of falsehood, and as matter of interesting political history. 
a party division, the republicans voting for, and the Federalists 
against it. In the Council of Revision, (a body then having a 
negative upon all laws passed by both Houses, and consisting of | It proposed to abolish the property qualification, and to extend the 
the Governor, Chancellor, and Judges of the Supreme vena hate of voting to all white persons paying a tax on real or per- 
the bill was rejected by the casting vote of Gov. Clinton. In| sonal property, or performing personal service on the highway, 
that body also the division was political, the Chancellor and Chief | or in the militia, and requiring a residence of six months. This 
Justice (Kent and Spencer)—the former always a leading and reffrt was, for many days, under consideration, in the course of 
high-toned federalist, and the latter then and since acting with | which, numerous amendments, &c. were proposed and discussed. 
the Federal party—being against it, and Judge Yates (afterwards| We select some of the more prominent of them. 


The Report on the subject of the Elective Franchise, was made 
to the Convention by Mr. Sanprorp, from the Select Committee. 





Gen. 8. Van Rensselaer, a highly respectable and moderate 


The rejection of a favorite measure of the People produced a| Federalist, and the most opulent resident of Albany city, (one of 
high state of' political excitement; the republicans of the State, |the Select Committee,) dissented from the report. He was wil- 
Mr. Van Buren and his friends, taking ground in favor of a Con-| ling to permit all who contributed in money to the State, county, 
vention, and against the rejection of the bill, and the Federalists| or town, and who had a residence in the towns, or a legal settle- 


the State of New York this matter is so perfectly understood,| (the « Whigs” of the present day) approving of the course of| ment, to vote; but he was not willing to give a wandering popu- 


that the republican journals have scarcely deemed it necessary to 
refer to it, except as a new illustration of the recklessness and 
audacity of the Bank presses. In other States, however, the 
same general knowlege of the subject does not exist, and we 
have therefore deemed it an act of simple justice to place the 
matter fully before our readers; so that all may know who were, 
and who were not, the friends of the People on that occasion ; 
and who contended for, and who resisted, the enlargement of, 
their privileges. The published Debates of the New York Con- 


vention of 1821, with some information obtained by us from citi- creat and required measure of reform. By the same votes which 
zens of that State as to local points, have enabled us to do this in passed this bill, Mr. V. B. was, at the same session, appointed 
a manner which, we trust, will be equally satisfactory and con-| (jnited States Senator, with the opposing vote of every Federal 
clusive. member. 

The first Constitution of the State of New York, adopted in} ye People responded to the call for a Convention by an over- 
1777, recognised two different classes of voters. Members of whelming vote, and the Delegates assembled in August, 1921. 
Assembly, and under the Constitution of the United States, mem-| 1) the progress of the elections, the Federal counties had select- 
bers of the House of Representatives, were chosen by the male) oq their strongest and ablest men, the heads of the aristocracy, 
inhabitants who had resided in the county for six months imme-|anq several of their leaders and participators in the contests be- 
diately preceding the election, and who, during that time, had|tween the Democracy and Federalism since the organization of 
either possessed freeholds of the value of fifty dollars, within the| the Government. They were sent into the Convention, because, 
county, or rented tenements of the yearly value of five dollars,|as was alleged, it was feared that the untamed and radical spirit 
and been rated and actually paid taxes to the State. In order to! of democracy would concede so much to the People, that there 
entitle a person to vote for the popular branch of the State and/ would be nothing left worth caring for, and that all the barriers 
National Legislatures, it was therefore necessary that he should| which protected the wealthy and the “ well-born” from the con- 
not only have been rated for, and have paid a State tax; but that) tamination of a popular equality of rights, would be broken down. 
he should, in addition, either possess a freehold, or rent a tene-|'The Republicans also brought forward their strong men—the 


ment, of the prescribed value. The consequence 78 that vast) tried friends of the People, and of the required constitutional re- 
numbers of intelligent and useful citizens, and especially among 


forms. It was obvious, therefore, at the opening of the Conven- 

unmarried men, who were not householders, were entirely eX" | tion, that the Federal aristocracy of the State were as distinctly 
cluded from the right of suffrage, although liable to taxes to the |jeq and represented in that body, by Chief Justice Spencer, 
State on personal property, to militia service, and to highway as-| Chancellor Kent, Judge Van Ness, Rufus King, Judge Platt, 
sessments. Elisha Williams, Abm. Van Vechten, Jacob R. Van Rensselaer, 
But this was not all. The Senators and Governor were not!and others, as it had been in previous times, and as it has been on 
only to be freeholders themselves, but to be chosen by electors) nearly all occasions from that day to this. And the Democracy 


possesssing frecholds of the value of 4250 over and above all| of the State were represented with equal distinctness, by Gov. 
| Fomphing, Mr. Van Buren, Nathan Sanford, Col. Young, Gene- 


debts charged thereon ; so that of the Assembly voters, not more| 
than two-thirds were entitled to vote for Governor and Senators. | ra] Root, Judge Sutherland, Judge Nelson, Gen. Tallmadge, and 
So marked was the division of parties, and so 


Mr. Van Buren was one of the first public men in the State|their associates. 





the Council of Revision. Meanwhile, a decided majority of re- 
publicans was returned to the Legislature; and at the ensuing 
session (the spring of 1821) a bill was passed recommending a 
Convention, and provision was made for taking the sense of the 
People, at the then approaching annual election in April. This 
bill was passed by the Republican members, the political friends 
and associates of Mr. VAN Buren, and was opposed by the Fede- 
ral members. The division on its final passage shows how dis- 
tinctly, and from the start, the Federal aristocracy opposed this 


lation, men who were nowhere to be found when the enemy or 
the tax-gatherer came, the same privileges as those who actually 
contribute to the support and defence of the Government. To 
extend the right of suffrage beyond this, would, in his judgment, 
at some future time, when the number of inhabitants in this State 
not owning land, would be vastly greater than the landholders, 
subject the right of landed property to imminent danger. Gen. 
V. R. then proposed an amendment, making the qualifications a 
residence of one year in the State, and six months in the county, 
and the payment of a State, county, or town tax, within the pre- 
vious two years, 

Mr. Farruie, a republican member of the Select Committee, 
stated that he, as well as Gen. V. R. was opposed to extending 
the right of suffrage to service in the militia and on the high- 
ways. 

Judge Spencer, then in the front rank of the Federal leaders, 
and now equally a leading Bank “ Whig,” opposed the report, 
and particularly the qualification by militia and road service. 
He said:— 

“The first inquiry will now be, how many persons will be admitted 
to the right of suffrage who do not at present enjoy it. ‘The second, 
whether extending this right, in so great a degree as is proposed, would 
be compatible with the inerests of the State. The report says, that al} 
white male citizens, who, within the year immediately preceding the 
election, have worked on the highways, have been poor in the mili- 
tia, &c., shall be allowed to vote. This will be on the ground of their 
contributing to the public fund. Let me ask, said Mr. 8. to whom this 
right will be extended! It will principally be extended to single per- 
sons who have no families, nor permanent residence; to those who 
work in your factories, and are employed by wealthy individuals, in the 
capacity of laborers. Now, L hold, and I do it with ali deference to the 
opinions of others—but Ido hold, that it will be one of the most aristo- 

cratic acts that was ever witnessed in this community. Under the pre- 
tence of giving the right to them, we, in fact, give it to those who em- 
ploy, clothe, and feed them. T appeal to this convention, whether they 

do not believe, that a man who employs twenty, thirty, or fifty of these 
persons, if, on the approach of an election, he tells them that he wishes 
them to vote for this, or that candidate, whether they will not feel them- 

selves bound to comply with his wishes. ‘THaT MAN WHO HOLDs IN HIS 

HANDS THE SUBSISTENCE OF ANOTHER, WILL ALWAYS BE ABLE TO CON- 
TROL His WILL. Sch A PERSON WILL FOREVER BE THE CREATURE OP 

THE ONE WHO FEEDS, SHELTERS, CLOTHES, AND PROTECTS HIM, THIg 
CLASS OF PERSONS WOULD BE AS SUBSERVIENT TO THE WILL OF THEIR 

EMPLOYERS AS PERSONS OF COLOR. In truth, it would seem to me, thas 

under the notion that there is a call fir extending the right of suffrage, 





who took ground against these aristocratic distinctions. As early!determined were the Federalists to prevent, so far as possible, 
as the 4th of July, 1820, at a celebration by the republicans of|the progress of Democratic principles and the enlargement of 
Albany, at which Mr. Van Buren presided, hie gave the following| the privileges of the People, that in the then Federal county of 
toast : | Albany, Mr. Van Buren, although a resident, could not be elected, 
“ The Elective Franchise. —Existing restrictivns have proven to be| and he was returned as a member by the Democratic county of 
e# inipolitic, as they are unjust. it is the ollice of wisdom to correct,|Otsego. The Convention consisted of 120 members, of whom 
What expericuce condemns.” about LOO were elected by the Democratic party. But although 
This sentiment was not only just in itself} but well timed, and|the Federal phalanx was small in numbers, it was mighty in in- 
extensively useful. ‘The Democracy of the State had for some | fluence and talent. 
time been dissatisfied with this part of the constitution, and with, The first great measure of reform—the abolition of the Coun- 
some other of’ its features, and they soon demanded a convention cil of Revision—a body to which it was well objected by Mr. 
for its unlimited revision; though the extension of the right or Van Buren in the debates, “ that it was composed of the Judi- 
suffrage, by the abolitien of the freehold qualification, was one'ciary, who were not directly responsible to the People, and that 
of the chief objects at which they aimed. The grave and im- its inevitable tendency and practical effect had been to connect 
portant nature of the subject, as well as the violent opposition of those who, with pure hearts and sound heads, should preside in 
the Federalists—then a most powerful party—to x change of any the sanctuaries of Justice, with the intrigues and collisions of 
sort, had the efleet to limit the wishes and to temper the efforts party strife,”—or, as it was described by Gov. Tompkins, “a 
even of the most ardent friends of reform. The essays and judicial, political tribunal, partaking of, and governed by, the par- 
speeches which preceded the convention, rarely, if ever, went ty feelings of the times,’ 


. 


—was carried with scarcely a struggle 
farther than to urge the abolition of existing restrictions, so as on the part of the federal judges, its components, in the Conven- 
to entitle all persons who actually contributed, by money or ser- tion; although the old leaven manifested itself in eulogies upon 
vices, to the support of Government, to vote for all the officers) its merits and salutary results, and in the discussions growing out 
of that Government. Many went no ferther then to ask that/of proposed substitutes, 

the $250 freehold qualification should be abolished, so that per-| But upon the leading and material measure of the Conven- 
sons entitled to vote for members of Assembly might also have a|tion—the abrogation of the property guaiification, and the Ex- 
voice in the selection of the Governor and Senators. Universal tension of the Right of Suffrage—the division between the Aris- 
suffrage, as it then existed in some of the new States, and as it tocracy and the Democracy was marked, from the first to the last: 
now exists in the State of New York, had not an advocate injand as it is upon this subject that the Federal politicians have re- 
that State prior to the convention of 1821. The great effort was, cently assailed Mr. Van Buren, and with even more than their 
to abolish the heavy property restrictions, and toextend the right! usual impudence of assertion, ascribed to him, the course pur- 





this report goes to the most extravagaut length.” 
This was the embryo expression of the aristocratic (modern 
“ Whig”) feeling of the speaker, which was soon afterwards ma- 
nifested in his attempt to retain the property distinction, to which 
we shall soon advert. 

The motion to strike out the word “ white” having prevailed, 
and the qualified right to vote being now thrown open equally to 
black and white— 

General Roor observed, that “he thought the report of the 
committee was in some respects objectionable. There was dan- 
ger of extending the right of suffrage too far. It was now ex- 
tended to negroes, or in the polite language of the day, to colored 
people. It was, in his opinion, inexpedient to admit strolling 
voters. With a view to prevent it, and to compel those to con- 
tribute to the support of the Government in which they claim to 
participate, and whese protection they receive, he moved an 
amendment, making the qualification a residence of one year in 
the State, and six months in the town or county, and the pay- 
ment of a tax to the State, county, town, or on the highways, or 
being armed and equipped for the performance of military duty 
within the year; but expressly inhibiting any person so to yote, 
who being able bodied, &c. would not be liable to military duty, 
junless exempted, or having paid an equivalent in money, &c. 

On a subsequent day, Gen. Root, in calling for the considera- 
tion of his substitute, stated the variations between it and the re- 
port of the committee. Among others, that the latter required 
enru!ment in the militia, while the substitute required the voter 
to be armed and equipped. “ Sir,” said Gen. Root, “ I do not de- 
sire any strolling voters nor any broomstick voters. I only want 
those who may contribute to the defence of the country. They 
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should be armed and equipped according to law, before they 
should be privileged to vote: Those who are not thus armed and 
equipped will probably be entitled to vote on other grounds—and 
those excluded, will be a very small proportion, and not of the 
description of people who are of any value: and I am clear that 
those who come in under this clause, when they would be ex- 
cluded by all the other provisions, should be at least required to 
be ‘armed and equipped.’ ” 

On the 22d of September, Judge Spencer moved, as an amend- 
ment to Gen. Root’s proposition, the celebrated amendment, re- 
storing the old aristocratic property distinction, requiring, as a 
qualification to vote, the possession of real estate to the value of 
$250. In the course of his remarks in support of his proposi- 
tion, and in opposition to the report of the committee extending 
the right of suffrage, and rejecting the property qualification, 
Judge Spencer made an elaborate speech, from which we make 
the following extract, as a specimen :— 


“ Let me ask, sir, whether this great, this radical, this fundamental 
change, which goes to break down a barrier of our constitution, has 
been demanded by the sober sense of this community? I again say, 
that I have no knowlege of any disposition existing to any considerable 
extent, to make this deep, and as I firmly believe, dangerous innovation. 
Is it desirable that we should remove the safeguards of property, and de- 
stroy the incentive to acquire it, by rendering it insecure? By removing 
these guards, we repress industry, frugality, temperance, and all those 
exertions to the acquisition of landed property, which make good citi- 
zens. Arewe jealous of PROPERTY, that we should leave it unprotected? 
To the beneficence and liberality of those who have property, we owe 
ALL the embellishments and the comforts and blessings of life. Who 
build our churches—who erect our hospitals—w ho raise our school houses? 
Those who have property. And are they not entitled to the regard 
and fostering protection of our laws and constitution? Let me not be 
suspected of » disposition to infringe or curtail the rights of any portion 
of the community. I wou!d impart the right of electing the Assembly, 
the most numerous branch of legislation, to every man who we believe 
will exercise the right with independence and integrity; and thus the 
rights of every portion of the People will be protected. I have said on 
a former occasion, that the rule adopted must necessarily be a general 
rule; Lut let us take care, whilst we nominally give the nght of voting 
to a particular description of our citizens, that we do not in reality give 
it to their employers. Thr MAN WHO FEEDS, CLOTHES, AND LODGES 
ANOTHER, HAS A REAL AND ABSOLUTE CONTROL OVER HIS WILL. Say 
what we may, the man who is dependent upon another for his subsist- 
ence, is notan independent man, and he will vote in subservience to his 
dictation. Let us, then, take care, whilst we abominate aristocracy, that 
we do not actually organize it, by giving to the rich an undue influence, 
and by creating venal votes to be bought.” 

Chancellor Kent, also a leading Federalist then, the head of 
the coalition electoral ticket two years since, (a ticket conceived 
in fraud, and designed to deceive not only the people generally, 
but a portion of those who were parties to its formation,) and one 
of the idols of the present Bank “ wigs,” addressed the Conven- 
tion with his acknowleged ability, and all the weight of his high 
judicial character, and in the strongest terms, against the pro- 
posed enlargement of the privileges of the People. Among 


other things he said :— 

“Tam in favor of the amendment which has been submitted by my 
honorable colleague from Albany, and | must beg leave to trespass for a 
few moments upon the patience of the Committee, while I state the rea- 
sons which have induced me to wish that the Senate should continue as 
heretofore, the representative of the landed interest, and exempted from } 
the control of universal suffrage.” “| have reflected upon the re- 
port of the select committee with attention and with anxiety. We ap- 
pear to be disreganting the principles of the constitution, under which 
we have so long and so happily lived, and to be changing some of its es- 
sential institutions. I cannot but think that the considerate men, who 
have studied the history of republics, or are read in lessons of experience, 
must look with concern upon our apparent disposition to vibrate from a 
well-balanced government to the extremes of the Democratic doctrines. 
Such a broad proposition as that contained in the report at the distance 
of ten years past, would have struck the public mind with astonishment 
and terror, so rapid has been the career of our vibration.” “ By the 
report before us we propose to annihilate at one stroke alu THOSE 
PROPERTY DISTINCTIONS, AND TO BOW BEFORE 
THE IDOL OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. That extreme 
Democratic principle, when applied to the legislative and executive de- 
partments of government, has been regarded with terror by the wise 
men of every age, because in European Republics ancient and modern, 
in which it has been tried, it has terminated disastrously, and been pro- 
ductive of corruption, injustice, violence, and tyranny. And date we 
flatter ourselves that we are a peculiar people, who can run the career of 
history exempted from the passions which have disturbed and corrupted 
the rest of mankind? If we are like other races of men, with siinilar 
follies and vices, then I greatly fear that our posterity will have reason 
to deplore in sackcloth and ashes, the delusion of the day.” ————“ Now 
sir, | wish te preserve our Senate as the representative of the landed in- 
terest. | wish those who have an interest in the soil to retain the exclu- 
sive possession of a branch in the legislatare,as a strong hold in which | 
thev may find safety through all the vicissitudes which the State may be 
destined, in the course of Providence, to experience. 1 wish them to be 
always enabled to say that their freeholds cannot be taxed without their| 
consent. ‘The men of no property, together with the crowds of depend. | 
ents connected with great manufacturing and COMMERCIAL establish-| 
ments, and the motley and undefinable population of crowded ports, | 
may perhaps at some future day, under skilful management, predomi 
nate in the assembly ; and vet we should be perfectly safe if no laws 





( 


curity we at present enjoy, and it is that security which [ wish to re-| 
tain. "-———" The apprehended danger from the experiment of univer-| 


tion of men toendure. ‘i lie yRNDENCY OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IS TO 
JEOPARD TUB RIGHTS OP PLOPERTY AND THE PRINCIPLES OF LIRERTY. 
There is aconstant tendency in human society, end the history of every 
age proves it—THERE Is A TENDENCY IN THE POOR TO COVET | 
AND TO SHARE THE PLUNDER OF THE RICH; in the} 





debtor, to relax or avoid the obligation of contracts; in the majority, to 
tyrannize over the minority and trainple down their rights; in the indo- | 


lent and profligate, to cast the whole burthens of society upon the indus-' cise it discreetly. Do the freeaulders wish to participate with those who 





cinity, who cannot safely unite for their common defence. Large man- 


among others, that I think we ougbt to give to the freeholders or those 
who have interest in land, one branch of the Legislature for their asy- 
lum and their comfort. 
be recalled. Ture Is NO RETROGADE STEP IN THE REAR OF Democra- 
cy. 
or however fatal in its effects, universal suffrage never can be recalled or 
checked but by the strength of the bayonet. 
moment on the brink of fate, on the very edge of the precipice. 
let go our present hold on the Senate, we commit our proudest hopes 
and our most precious interests to the waves.” 


leading member of that party for the then forty years, the oppo- 
sition elector in 1828, and also a “ Whig” of our present day, 
supported the proposition of Judge Spencer, in a speech, charac- 
terized by his well-known talent and plausibility of reasoning. 
He contended that property was entitled to this distinction; that 
the proposed extension of the suffrage, placed the freeholders at 
the mercy of those who have no interest in real property; and 
that it was essential to the security of property that the Senate 
should be preserved from this latitude of suffrage. 


replied to Messrs. Spencer, Kent, and Van Vechten. 


carried with it the appearance (whatever might be the fact) of precon- 
cert in those who had introduced and supported it. 


give for their commander-in-chief. Gentlemen were very sensitive, the 
other day, on the question of excluding the blacks—a class confessedly 
degraded, ignorant, and vicious—and now little sympathy is felt for the 


your soil, and whose bones whitened the shore of a foreign enemy. Mr. 
T. related the case of a sailing-master_ in the battle on Lake Champlain, 
who, when the crew, in the severity of the action, had retreated below, 
called them back to their duty by an artifice, pretending that the British 
vessel had struck. Animating them by his example, he inspired them 
with confidence, and the victory was achieved. 
ism would have done honor to Washington; and yet this man died of 


property too much influence. 
pendence. 
and in the qualities of the heart. 
impulse—not because the members of it are rich themselves; or chosen 
by the rich. 
remains, also, that we should look to the protection of him who has per- 
sonal security and personal liberty at stake. It is the citizen soldier who 


ratoga,) Burn, (of Rensselaer,) Ross, &c. opposed the property 
suffrage. 


school of politicians, and the particular antagonist of Mr. Van 
Buren in all the political contests in Columbia county, (of which 
could pass without the tree consent of the owners of the soil. ‘hat se-/ they were both residents from their earliest years to a short pe- 
riod before the meeting of the Convention,) rose in favor of the 
sal suffrage, applied to the whole Iryis'ative department, is no dream of| property qualification, and advocated the adoption of Judge Spen- 
the imagination. [tis teo mighty au excitement for the moral constiti-| cer’s proposition in a long and eloquent s 
scribed the large class of electors who were excluded by the pro- 
perty qualification, and whom it was proposed to admit to the} 
right of suffrage by militia service, or by taxation, or labor on 
| the high-way. 


trious and the virtuous; and there is a tendency in ambitious and wicked 
men to inflame these combustible materials. Jt requires a vigilant gov- 
ernment, and a firm administration of justice, to counteract that tenden- 
cy.” “The growth of the city of New York is enough to startle 
and awaken those who are pursuing the ignis fatuus of UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE.” “Tt is rapidly swelling into the unwieldy population, 
and with the burdensome pauperism; fan European metropolis. New 
York is destined to become the future London of America, and in less 
than a century, that city, with the operation of universal suffrage, and 
under skilful direction, will govern this State—The notion that every 
man that works a day onthe road, or serves an idle hour in the militia, 
is entitled as of right to an equal participation in the whole power of the 
government, is most cen ncnek 9 and has no foundation in justice. 
We had better at once discard from the report such a nominal test of 
merit. If such persons have an equal share in one branch of the legis- 
lature, it is surely as much as they can in justice or policy demand.” 
“We are destined to become a great manufacturing as well as 
commercial State. We have already numerous and prosperous factories 
of one kind or another, and one master capitalist, with his one hundred 
apprentices, and journeymen, and agents and dependants, will bear 
down at the polls an equal number of farmers of small estates in his vi- 











ufacturing and mechanical establishments can act, in an instant, with the 
unity and efficacy of disciplined troops. It is against such combinations 


Universal SurrraGe once granted, can never 
However mischievous the precedent may be in its consequences, 


Ve stand therefore at this 
If we 


Mr. Van VecuTen, a venerable and respectable Federalist, a 


Gov. Tompkins, the republican President of the Convention, 
We quote 
from his speech : 

“ He regretted the introduction of this amendment, particularly as it 


He hoped the ap- 
prehension was unfounded, but after the principle of the original propo- 
sition had been agreed to, in relation to a uniform system of voting, it 
was unfortunate that its repose should have been disturbed.” _“ Proper- 
ty, sir, when compared with our other essential rights, is insignificant and 
trifling. ‘ Life, liberty, andthe pursuit of happiness’—not of property— 
are set forth in the Declaration of Independence as cardinal objects. 
Property is not even named. It is said, however, that the man of pro- 
perty should have some peculiar safeguard on which he can rely for its 
protection. But is not property represented in the Executive? Is it 
not provided that he shall be a freeholder? It is not to be disguised, 
that we are about to become a naval power. ‘The late war bore trium- 
phant testimony to the fact, that we are under no necessity of maintain- 
ing a standing army. ‘The militia is sufficient to repel incursions of the 
savages, to suppress insurrections, or to repel an invading foe. Give 
them something, then, to fight for. How was the late war sustained ? 
Who filled the ranks of your armies? Not the priesthood—not the 
men of wealth—not the speculators: the former were preaching sedition, 
and the latter decrying the credit of the Government, to fatten on its 
spoil. And yet the very men who were led on to battle, had no vote to 


white man—the patriot soldier, who shed his blood in the defence of 


His fidelity and hero- 


He had not a right to vote. We give to 

{t is not that which mostly gives inde- 
Independence consists more in the structure of the mind, 
Why is the judiciary independent ? 
Because, by the tenure of its office, it is out of the reach of momentary 


yoverty and a broken heart. 


We have yielded to property as much as it deserves. It 


lemands the boon, and he rightfully demands it. _ It is a privilege ines- 


imable to him, and ‘only formidable to tyrants.’ ” 
Messrs. Roor, CRAMER, (now a member of Congress from Sa- 


jualification, and contended for the proposed extension of the 


Mr. ExisHa Witurams, one of the ablest of the old Federal 


peech. He thus de- 


“We are called upon to confer this power on those who may exer- 


merely do no hurt? Cui bono? For what end introduce them? If 
they vote with the freeholders they are not wanted : if they vote against 
them, their power will be injurious to freehold rights. And who are 
these people who are to aid the freebolders in electing their Senate? On 
this subject, sir, 1 know | am hable to be misrepresented, and have al- 
ready been so by anticipation by those who have ‘the People’ ever on 
their tongues, but who, | fear, have seldom carried them much lower. 
Who are they who will protect the landed interest of this State, better 
than its owners ; or better determine when a direct tax is necessary and 
proper to be imposed on their farms, and better judges what laws are 
calculated to advance the agricultural interests of the State? Sir, they 
are the ring-streaked and speckled population of our large towns and 
cities, comprising people of every kindred and tongue. They bring 
with them the habits, vices, political creeds, and nationalities of every 
section of the globe, they have fled from oppression, if you please, and 
have habitually regarded sovereignty and tyranny as identified; they 
are men whose WAN’rs, if not whose vices, have sent them from other 
States and Countries, to seek bread by service, if not by PLUNDER; 
whose means and habits, whose best kind of ambition, and only sort of 
industry, all forbid their purchasing in the country and tilling the soil. 
Would the State be better governed—would the landed interest be bet- 
ter protected—by the suflrages of such men, than by the ballots of free- 
holders ?” 


Mr. Van Buren took the floor on the next day, in opposition to 
Judge Spencer’s proposition; and in one of the ablest and most 
convincing speeches delivered in that body, vindicated the great 
and fundamental Rights of the People, and literally carried with 
him the mass of the Convention in favor of the Extension of the 
Suffrage, and against the continuance of an odious property dis- 
tinction. We find it inconvenient to copy the speech entire, but 
quote from it liberally :— 


“Mr. VAN Buren said he was opposed to the amendment under cen- 
sideration, offered by the gentleman from Albany, (Chief Justice Spen- 
cer,) and he would beg the indulgence of the committee, for a short 
time, while he should attempt to explain the reasons, which, in his opin- 
ion, required its rejection. ‘The extreme importance which the honora- 
ble mover had attached to the subject, and the sombre and frightful pic- 
ture which had been drawn by his colleague, (the Chancellor,) of the 
alarming consequences, which would result from the adoption of a 
course different from the one recommended, rendered it a duty, which 
those who entertained a cuntrary opinion owed to themselves and their 
constituents, to explain the motives which governed them. If a stranger 
had heard the discussions on this subject, and had been unacquainted 
with the character of our people, and the character and standing of those 
who find it their duty to oppose this measure, he might well have sup- 
posed, that we were on the point of prostrating with lawless violence, 
one of the fairest and firmest pillars of the Government, and of intro- 
ducing into the sanctuary of the constitution, a mob or a rabble, violent 
and disorganizing as were the Jacobins of France; and furious and vi- 
sionary as the radicals of England are, by some gentlemen, supposed to 
be. The honorable gentleman from Albany, (the Chancellor, ) tells us, 
that if we send the constitution to the People, without the provision 
contemplated by the proposition now under consideration, it will meet 
with the scorn of the wise, and be hailed with exultation by the vicious 
and the profligate.” 

“ Permit me to ask, (said Mr. Van Buren.) where are the wise men 
to be found, who it is supposed would pass a censure so severe on our 
conduct? Did the honorable gentleman allude to the wise men of the 
east.— Throughout their dominions, not a constitution is to be found, 
containing, in form or substance, the provision contemplated by the 
amendment. Did he allude to their descendants in the West? In 
Ohio, and partially in Illinois and in Indiana, their constitutions were 
in this particular as ours would be, if this arnendment was adopted. Did 
he allude to those of the South? In none of their constitutions, nor ia 
those of any State in the Union (except North Carolina) was such a 
provision as that proposed by the amendment to be found. In the con- 
stitution of the Union, too, which has been in operation long enough to 
test the correctness and soundness of its principles, there was no ex- 
cessive freehold representation.” 

“ It could not, therefore, fail to strike the mind of every man, that the 
great alarm, which had been attempted to be excited upon this subject, 
was entirely imaginary—certainly without adequate foundation —Why 
then, he would ask, had this appeal been made to the fears and appre- 
hensions of the committee.” 

“From data, to be obtained in the comptroller’s office, it might with 
safety be stated, that the personal property in the State, which was the 
subject of taxation, amounted to about one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars; and that the real estate was valued at two hundred and fifty-six 
millions. ‘The true question, then, presented to the committee by this 
amendment, was, whether this one hundred and fifty millions of per- 
sonal property, which annually contributed to defray the public burdens, 
and to promote public inprovements, and which was not now directly 
represented in any branch, should be wholly excluded from representa- 
tion in one branch of the legislature, and that the one possessed of the 
most power, and by far the most important of the two. But this was not 
all. 

‘By the census of 1814, it appeared, that of 163.000 electors in thie 
State, upwards of 75,000 were freeholders, under $250, and all of them 
householders, who may possess any amount of personal property—men 
who have wives and children to protect and support; and who have 
every thing but the mere dust on which they trod to bind them to the 
country. And the question was, whether, in addition to those who 
might, by this Convention, be clothed with the right suffrage, this class 
of men, composed of mechanics, professional men, and small landhold- 
ers, and constituting the bone, pith, and muscle of the population of the 
State, should be excluded entirely from all representation in that brancls 
of the legislature which had equal power to originate all bills, and a 
complete negative upon the passage of all laws; from which, under the 
present constitution, proceeded the power that had the bestowment of all 
oflices, civil and military, in the State: and above all, which, in the lan- 
guage of an honorable member from Albany. as a court of dernier re- 
sort, was intrusted with the life, liberty, and property, of evevy one of 
ourcitizens. This, said he, is, in sober truth, the question under discus- 
sion ; and it would seein to him to be only necessary that it should be 
fairly stated, and correctly understood, to secure its rejection. This was 
the grievance, under which so great a portion of the People of this 
State had hitherto labored. It was to relieve them from this injustice, 
and this oppression, that the convention had been called ; and it was, 
ind always had been, a matter of astonishment to him, that a reforma- 
tion in this particular had been so long delaved. 

“There were two words, continued Mr. Van Buren, which had come 
into common use with our revolutionary struggle, words which contained 
an abridgement of our political rights; words which, at that day, had a 
talismanic effect ; which led our fathers from the bosoms of their families 
to the tented field ; which, for seven long years of toil and suffering, had 








kept them to their arms; and which finally conducted them toa glorious 
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triumph. They were “ TAXATI( IN and REPRESENTATION ;” |the amendment, to the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, as expressed in his! with poverty. ‘These were the proper materials for the most dangerous 
nor did they lose their in4vence with the close of that struggle. They| Notes on Virginia. In making that reference, the honorable oo of aristocracy. The monied interest wo'1ld be in the hands of 


were never heard in our halls of legislation, without bringing to our re-|man had done himself credit, and had rendered but justice to t 


e me-|the profligate and ambitious, who would make use of their wealth to 


collections the consecrated feelings of those who won our liberties, or|rits of the distinguished individual, whose opinion he had sought to| bribe and purchase the votes of the venal classes of society. The time 


without reminding us of every thing that was sacred in principle.” 


enlist on his side. He had truly said, that now, when the strong party is not distant, when those that have nothing, will form a majority in 


“ Apply, said he, for a moment, the principles they inculcate, to the | feeling which attended the public measures in which Mr. Jefferson cities and large villages, and constitute a large portion of the popula- 
question under consideration, and let its merits be thereby tested. Are|was an actor, had in some degree subsided, most men united in the ac-| tion, even in the country. Emicranrs of all descriptions, and from 
tuose of your citizens represented, whose voices are never heard in your|knowlegement of his deserts. That sentiment, however, it appeared,|every quarter of the globe, were constantly pouring in, to swell the 
Senate? Are these citizens in any degree represented or heard, in the was not general, since the gentleman from Columbia (Mr. E. Willianis) tide of population, and in many cases to increase the mass of vice, 
f rination of your courts of justice, from the highest to the lowest? Was | distinctly avows the retention of his old prejudices. W hilst that gen-| ignorance, and porerty. Extensive factories were daily springing up, 


tien, rep-esentation in one branch of the legislature, which by itself can 
do nothtag—which, instead of securing to them the blessings of legisla- 
tion, only enables thein to prevent it as an evil, any thing more than a 


tleman was trumpet-tongued in denouncing the impropriety of indul- 
gence in party feelings by others, he had given them the strongest rea- 
son to believe, that his own were immortal; that they had not only sur- 


and would hereafter be filled with crowds of dependants, whose votes 
| would be at the disposal of the wealthy owners. These establishments, 
if all who were employed in them were permitted to vote, would possess 


shadow ? Was it not emphatically ‘keeping the word of promise to|vived the ‘era of good feeling’ through which we had passed, but were|an overwhelming and dangerous influence.” 


the ear, and breaking it to the hope?’ Was it not even less than the 
virtual representation, with which our fathers were attempted to be ap- 
peased by their oppressors? It was even so; and if so, could they, as 
long as this distinction was retained, hold up their heads, and without 
biushing, pretend to be the advocates for that special canon of political 
rights, that taxation and representation were, and ever should be, indis- 
soluble? He thought not. 

“In whose name, and for whose benefit, he inquired, were they called 
upon to disappoint the just expectations of their constituents, and to 
persevere in what he could not but regard as a violation of principle? 
{t was in the name. and for the security of farmers, that they were call- 
ed upon to adopt this measure. ‘This, he said, was, indeed, acting in an 
imposing name; and they who used it, Knew full well that it was so. It 
was, continued Mr. Van Buren, the boast, the pride, and the security 
of this nation, that she had in her bosom a body of men, who, for sobri- 
ety, integrity, industry, and patriotism, were unequalled by the cultiva- 
tors of the earth in any part of the known world; nay, more, to com- 
pare them with ien of similar pursuits in other countries, was to de- 
grade them. And woful must be our degeneracy, before any thing, 
which might be supposed to affect the interests of the farmers of this 
country, could be listened to with indifference by those who governed 
us 

“ He could not, he sail, yield to any man in respect for this invaluable 
class of our citizens, nor in zeal for their support : but how did this mat- 
ter stand ? inquire! Mr. Van Buren: Was the allegation that they 
were violating the wishes, and tampering with the security of the farm- 
ers, founded in fact, or was it merely colorable? Who, he asked, had 
hitherto constituted a majority of the voters of the State? ‘The farmers 

—who had calle! for, and insisted upon the convention. Farmers and 
freeholders!| Who passed the law admitting those who were not elec- 
tors, to a free participation inthe decision of the question of Convention 
or no Convention, and also in the choice of delegates to that body? A 
legislature, a majority of whom were farmers, and probably every one 
of them freeholders, of the value of two hundred and fifty dollars and 
upwards! ‘T'he farmers of this State had, he said, by an overwhelming 
majority, admitted those who were not freeholders, to a full participation 
with themselves in every stage of this great effort to amend our consti- 
tution, and to ameliorate the condition of the People: could he, then, 
ought he to be told, that they would be disappointed in their expecta- 
tious, when they found that by the provisions of the constitution as 
amended, a great proportion of their fellow-citizens were enfranchised, 
and released from fetters which they themselves had done all in their 
power to loosen! He did not believe it.” ; 

“It is only, said Mr. Van Buren, to protect property against property, 
that a provision in the constitution, basing the representation on proper 
ty, is, or ought to be, desired in one branch of the government. It is 
when improvements are contemplated at the public expense, and when 
for those and for other objects, new impositions are to be put upon pro- 
perty; then it is that the interest of different sections of the State come 
in contact—and then it is that their respective weight in the legislature 
becomes important to them.” 

“Under the present constitution, as it now stands, said Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, that inequality must and would continue; and he would ask, 
whether it was desirable to retain this distinction as it now existed, and 
whether it wis productive of one solitary advantage? He thought not, 
and s0 he believed all reflecting men, on examination, would likewise 
think.” 

“And what, he inquired. had been its practical effects? Had they 
been such as toafford any additional security to property ? had the mem- 
bers of the Senate, for years past, been more respectable for talents or 
integrity ? had they shown agreater regard for property ? had they been 
more vigilant in guarding the public treasury than the assembly ? 

©The Senate, he stid, wos the only legislative body in which he had 
ever had the honor of a seat; and he had been there from a very early 
aye —almost all his political connexions had been with that body—his 
earliest political recollections were associated with its proceedings, and 
he had had, in some of its proceedings, as much cause for individual 
gratification as could well, under the same circumstances, fall to the lot 
of any man: notwithstanding which, and also the strong partiality he 
had always felt for that body, he could not say, that in the many years 
he was there, the sentiment ever occurred to him, that such was the 
case. On the contrary, a reyard to truth constrained him to say, that 
every thing, which regarded the imposition of public burdens, and the 
disposition of public property, was more closely looked into, and more 
severely scrutinized by the assembly than the Senate. ‘The sense of the 
immediate responsibility to the people, produced more effect on the as- 
sembly, than the consideration that they represented those who were 
supposed principally to bear the burdens, did in the Senate; and such, 
he conscientiously believed, would always be the case. He asked the 
members of the committee, whether they believed, that there had been 
a moment for the last forty years, when a proposition in the assembly to 
make an unjust distinction between real and personal property, in the 
imposition of public burdens, would not have been hooted out of that 
holy, if any one had been found mad enough to have dared its introduc- 

tion? Why, then, he asked, alarm ourselves by fears for the future, 
which the experience of the past had demonstrated to be erroneous ? 
Why disregard the admonitions of experience, to pursue the dubious 


path of speculation and theory ? 


likely to continue; but, that notwithstanding he still thought of Mr. 


a man, who has done his country the greatest service, and who at this 
moment occupies more space in the public mind, than any other private 
citizen in the world, thus spoken of. But no more of this. 

“Mr. Jefferson did complain, in 1781, of the Constitution of Virgi- 
nia, because the two branches of their Legislature were not sufficiently 
dissimilar, but he did not point out the mode in which he thought that 
object could be best effected. 

In 1783, when, as he had before stated, a convention was expected 
in Virginia, he prepared a form of government to be submitted to the 
people, in which he provided the same qualification for both branches, 
had showed clearly, either that his opinion had undergone a change on 
the subject, or that he supposed the object would be effected by the dif. 
ference of their term of service, and the districts they represented. 

“The next consideration which had been pressed upon the commit- 
tee by the honorable mover of the amendment, was, the apprehension 
that the persons employed in the manufactories which now were, or 
which, in the progress of time, might be established among us, would 
be influenced by their employers. So far as it respected the question 
before the committee, said Mr. V. B. it was a sufficient answer to the 
argument, that if they were so influenced, they would be enlisted on 
the same side which it was the object of the amendment to promote, on 
the side of property. If not—if they were independent of the influ- 
ence of their employers, they would be safe depositories of the right. 
For no man, surely, would contend that they should be deprived of the 
right of voting on account of their poverty, except so far as it might be 


| “This description of our population, (the freeholders,) were com- 


Jefferson as he always had done, he would condescend to use him for|tnonly persons of sober, temperate, and frugal habits, little disposed to 
the occasion. Sir, said Mr. V. B. it is grating to one’s feelings, to hear| abuse power or forget right. But what was the character of the poor? 


| Generally —- VICE AND POVERTY GO HAND IN HAND. Penury 
and want almost invariably follow in the train of idleness, prodigality, 
intemperance, and sensuality. Was it not wise to discountenance 
these vices, by encouraging their opposite virtues? But he could not 
forbear to remark, that in all our proceedings, too much importance ap- 
peared to be attached to the examples of other States. It should be re- 
collected that the State of New York, in moral and physical power, 
was not inferior to any uther in the Union. It was, therefore, entitled 
to take the lead, instead of being taught by every petty State beyond 
the Alleghany mountains. ‘Those States were of recent origin, and 
without experience ; and there was little or no analogy between our 
condition and that of any of those to whom reference had been made. 
They have no States like ours. They have no metropolis like New 
York, whose commerce extends to every sea, and whose wealth is 
drawn from every State—an emporium, into which is to flow, on the 
surface of the grand canal, the produce of a vast and fertile interior, 
bordering on the western lakes, whose shores are more extensive than 
the Mediterranean or Baltic. Albany too, will probably become a 
great city: and is doubtless destined, with Buffalo and Rochester, to 
rival in extent and wealth, the cities of Liverpool, Bristol, and Man- 
chester. And what will be the condition of their population? By an 
irreversible decree of Providence, it is pronounced, ‘the poor ye have 
always with you’—people who have no interest in your institutions— 
no fixedness of habitation—no property to defend. And is it not in 
human nature to envy superiority, in whatever it may consist; and to 





supposed to impair their independence, and the consequent purity of| wish to dispossess and obtain that which is envied? 1s there not dan- 
the exercise of that invaluable right. ger then in departing too far from that system which our ancestors or- 
“The honorable gentleman from Albany, (Mr. Spencer,) had next |dained ?” 

directed their attention to the borough elections in England, as evidence} (Co), Youna, a republican member, who, we perceive, is now 
of the consequences which might be expected from the non-adoption of]. a ale aa ae 
his amendment. Mr. V. BP. said he could not, in his view of the sub-|!" Nomination for the State Senate from one of the Districts of 


ject, on the most matur reflection, have selected an argument better| New York, opposed Judge Spencer’s amendment: when the 


calculated to prove the amendment to be unwise and improper, than this : Sa 
: ; a , HS] ques s 
one, on which the gentleman mainly relied for its support. What, sir, question was taken, and the amendment lost, by the decisive vote 


said he, was the cause of the corruptions which confessedly prevail in of 100 to 19. 
that portion of the representation in the Parliament of Great Britain?) In the subsequent discussion, Mr. Jay moved to strike out that 
Was it the lowness of the qualifications of the electors, in comparison part of the report constituting militia services a qualification. 


with the residue of the country?) No. In many of the boroughs a iG: : A 
freehold qualification was required; in most, that they should be bur- Mr. Rurvus Kuve, a distinguished Federalist, thought that 


gage holders; and in all, that they should be freemen, paying scot and |« every man should be excluded from voting who had not the 


lot. Compare, said Mr. V. B., these qualifications with those required avecite to aive en i tial and ind Sent wiles h 
in Westminster, and it will be found that the lowest of the former are|°@?2°UY © give an Impar GRE SSPORCSN: SUETAgS, OF Wa 


equal to the latter. It could not be necessary for him to say that if the|was habitually and necessarily influenced by other men.” He 
will of the people prevailed in any election in England—if patriotism proceeded at considerable length to show “that those who mere- 


and public spirit was sure to find its appropriate reward any where in abs ‘ , 
that country, it was at the Westminster elections. The qualifications ly performed military service, and labor on the roads, did not or- 


of the electors, therefore, was not the cause, except it was in some in-|dinarily compose that class of electors that could be deemed inde- 


stances where the election was confined to a very few, as for instance, pendent; and that, although we were bounce to extend to them 
to the mayor and common council of a borough. But I will tell you, ie ae ; ‘ i 
sir, said Mr. V. B., what is the cause: it is because the representation all the charities of our nature, and although it could be no object 


in question is a representation of things, and not of men—it is because jor desire of any member of the Convention to depress any class 


that it is attached to territory, to a village or town, without regard to| of our fellow citizens, yet it well deserved reflection, whether 
the population; as by the amendment under consideration, it is attempt 


ed here to be attached to terrirory, and to territory only. Suppose, for they were not so commonly dependent on others, as to render it 
: yay 48 ‘e ~ —— on on report md = — a unsafe to extend to thema privilege so precious to us, and which, 
ee is based, and which the amendment opposes, should be applied to , . . . + op 

the representation in the Parliament of Great Britain—that instead of would ™ dangerous to the very ne of our liberties 

her present representation, it should be apportioned among all their sub-| Col. Youna replied to these positions; and contended, that all 
jects, who contribute to the public burthens? Would you hear any|who sustain public burthens, either by money or personal ser- 


complaints in that country, on the su’ ject of their rotten boroughs?—| . . ae ‘ 
No sir; but on the contrary, that reform in Parliament would be at|¥!©® should be entitled to vote. He admitted that no one 


once obtained, for which the friends of reform in that devoted country|should be allowed to vote who did not possess capacity and inde- 
have so long contended, and which they probably never will obtain, ex- pendence. But what moral scale could be established, graduated 


cept (to use the language of the gentleman from Albany) at the point ‘ a 
of the bayonet. He could not, therefore, but think that the illustration by dollars and cents? There may be bad men among those who 


resorted to, by the honorable mover of the amendment, was most unfor-| perform militia duty, and among those who labor on the lgh- 


tunate to his argument, nor ought he to withhold his thanks for the sug- ‘ 1 : 

gestion.” 3 8 & | way; but so there may be among those who pay taxes. The air 
“If he could possibly believe, added Mr. V. B., that any portion of| We breathe may be contaminated ; but shall we refuse to inhale 

the calamitous consequences could result from the rejection of the}it, lest, perchance, we may breathe the pestilence? He contend- 


amendment, which had been so feelingly portrayed by the honorable oases : : : 
z : , . ; orfor rvi j 
gentleman from Albany, (Mr. Kent,) and for whom he would repeat ed that those whe performed militia service, really paid a heavier 


the acknowlegement of his respect and regard, he would be the last|tax than many freeholders of $200. Here young men, on whom 
man in society who would vote for it. But, believing, as he conscien-| this public service chiefly devolved, were usually the framers of 


tiously did, that those fears were altogether unfounded, hoping and ex- . : ’ : , . 
pecting that the happiest results would follow from the abolition of the|their own fortunes. They were not depressed, as in foreign 


freehold qualitication, and hoping too, that caution and circumspection| countries, by a decree of irreversible humiliation. Here were 
would preside over the settlement of the general right of sufitage,| no orders, ranks, or titles, but those of virtue and intellect,” &c. 
which was hereafter to be made, and knowing, besides, that this State, pre ti = lost—-92 to 26. A ° tl h ted 
in abolishing the freehold qualifications, would but be uniting herself in Mr. Jay's mo _— ee Sew — mong pated wno vote 
the march of principle, which had already prevailed in every State of|in favor of the motion, were such leading Federalists, and modern 
pe rig me: <r — bo ve oo the —. ipo _— 6 Whigs,” as Messrs. Kent, Spencer, Van Vechten, J. R. Van 
sian 1e would cheerlu recor lis vote agains e amendment. 

: J ; “ Rensselaer, &c. Mr. Van Buren, and the great body of the De- 
We are assured by a citizen of New York, who well recollects 





“He had no doubt but the honorable gentle nan who hid spoken in 'the circumstances, that the effect of this powerful and well-rea- 
soned speech upon the Convention was obvious, and was con- 
made our constitution, entertained them a!so, and therefore they ingraft- leeived to be decisive of the question. So much so, that it called 
ed in it the clause w! ich is now contended for. Buta full and perfect lout the late Judge Van Ness another of the Federal leaders, 


favor of the amendment, had sutlered from the tearful forebodings a 
they had expressed. ‘That ever to be revered band of patriots who 


experience had prove] the faliacy of their speculations, and tacy were | 


mocrats, voted against it. 

Mr. TatL-mapce then moved to strike out the “highway” 
qualification. The motion was opposed by Col. Young, General 
Root, and Mr. E. Williams; and supported briefly by Messrs. 
Van Buren, Birdseye, Nelson, King, &c. The division, it will 


now called upon ayain to adopt the eg notion; and on that ground and one of the most eloquent and persuasive men of his time, who be perceived, was not political. It was contended that this pro- 
to disfranchise, if not a majority, negriv a moiety, of our citizens. He | attempted in vain to stem the popular feeling, and retain that position was in itself “ wniversal suffrage,” in favor of which 


sud he was an unbeliever in the speculations and mere theor es on the 


aubjoct of govern vent, of the best and wise-t men, when unsapported favorite of the aristocracy, the property qualification. He ad-| there was scarcely one member of the Convention, and at that 
by, and especicily waen opposed to. experince. He believed with a dressed the Convention at much length, and assumed the follow-| ime very few of the people ; and it was apprehended if the suf- 


seradle and e'egint modern writer, ‘That constitu‘ions are the work 
of time, not the invention of ingenuity ; and that to frame a complete | 
system of government, depending on habits of reverence and experi-| 
ence, Was an attapt as absurd as to build a tree, or manufacture an | 


vpinion’ ” Ithe State? It would in all human probability comprise a few men of : 4 ; . ‘ 
‘ - . : ' ‘ > ) . 4 - 
« We were, said Mr. VB. next referred by the honorable mover of inordinate wealth, and a multitude degraded by vice, and oppressed on this occasion, that “ the People were not prepared for univer 


ing among other positions : frage was made “ universal,” that those interested in defeating 


“ What would be the character of the fature population of the metro-|the acceptance of the amended Constitution, might excite the pre- 
polis, and of otuer large cities which would spring up in other parts of judices of the People against it. Mr. Van Buren only remarked, 
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sal suffrage.” This is one of the insulated passages which has 
been going the rounds of the opposition prints. The absurdity, 
as well as wickedness, of attempting to palm off this observation 
as evidence of Mr. Van Buren’s opposition to the extension of the 
right of suffrage, has already, we trust, been clearly shown by the 
statements and extracts above made; but it will be still more 
strikingly exhibited by the following extract from the same page, 
which gives the key to the true motive of Mr. Van Buren’s re- 
marks against the highway qualification. 

In answer to a suggestion of Mr. E. Williams, that the clause 
would affect a large portion of his constituents, and that he should 
therefore vote for retaining it— 

“Mr. Van Buren intimated that the gentleman from Columbia was 
not, perhaps, so much interested in the amendment as himself, since 
that gentleman had expressed a belief, a few days ago, that we had al 
ready made the Constitution worse, and he probably would not regret 
to see us go so far as to have all the amendments rejected by the peo- 

le.” 

Subsequently, Mr. TaLLMapGE withdrew the motion, and offer- 
ed a substitute, conferring the right of suffrage on such as should 
have rented a tenement of the yearly rent of $5, and been rated 
and paid a highway tax, either by labor or commutation. 

Mr. Wikever gave notice that he should propose to allow a 
vote to every male citizen of the age of 21, who had been three 
years an inhabitant of the State, and one year a resident of the 
town, city, &c. 

Mr. Tacumapce explained his amendment, and took occasion 
to say that he was opposed to universal suffrage. 

It was on this occasion that Mr. Van Buren made some re- 
marks which have also been quoted as offensive at this time, by 
those who in that day were the most unqualified opponents of 
every extension of the franchise, and who then assailed Mr. V. 
B. for having taken high and unanswerable ground in favor of 
nearly the utmost latitude of extension then thought of. He ob- 
served “that it was evident that the amendment proposed by the 
honorable gentleman from Delaware, (Gen. Root,) contemplated 
nothing short of universal suffrage. Mr. V. B. did not believe 
there were twenty members of the Convention who, were the 
bare, naked question of universal suffrage put to them, would 
vote in its favor; and he was very sure that its adoption was not 
expected, and would not meet the views of their constituents.” 
He added, “* We have already reached the verge of universal 
suffrage. There was but one step beyond. And are gentlemen 
prepared to take that step! We were cheapening this invaluable 
right. He was disposed to go as far as any man in the exten- 
sion of rational liberty, but he could not consent to undervalue 
this precious privilege so far as to confer it with an indiscrimi- 
nating hand upon every one, black or white, who would be kind 
enough to condescend to accept it.” He had already opposed the 
property restriction, and had advocated the admission to vote of 
all who paid taxes or performed military service. 

Judge Van Ness thought favorably of Mr. Wheeler’s amend- 
ment. He had believed that property ought to be made a quali- 
fication for voting ; but as that question had been decided, he was 
bound to acquiesce in the decision, and should not revive the dis- 
cussion. The best substitute for this principle, in his opinion, 
was a long residence in the State, and he was pleased with the 
proposition making the term of residence. This regulation 
would exclude many persons who constituted a floating popula- 
tion, and who ought not to vote. 

Mr. Wueewer advocated his own amendment, and opposed the 
amendment offered by Gen. Root, which he conceived left the 
qualifications of voters too vague, and the discriminations arbi- 
trary. 

Judge Puatr opposed Mr. Wheeler’s amendment. Iis plan 
was, that no person should be vested with the elective privilege, 
except such as paid taxes on real or personal estate. 

Gen. J. R. Van Renssevarr thought all the plans defective, and 
offered a substitute requiring a freehold of $250, ora residence or 
three years in the State, and one in the town or county, or the 
payment of a State or County tax. 

Mr. (now Judge) J. SurnHervanp, (a uniform Republican,) 
delivered an able speech in favor of extending the right of suf- 
frage to every person, who could vote with intelligence and in- 
dependence. He approved of the liberal admissions to the enjoy- 
ment of this franchise which has already been made, and particu- 
larly the abolition of the property qualification; but he conceived 
it to be unwise to go to universal suffrage. He preferred, there- 
fore, the amendment offered by Mr. Tallmadge. 

Mr. Ocpen Epowarps thought there was great danger of push- 
ing the right of voting too fir. In his view, taxation and repre- 
sentation should go hand in hand. He pointed out the evils 
which, in his judgment, would follow, if the elective privilege 
‘hould be carried to such an extent as had been contended for. 

{we sowed the wind, we must reap the whirlwind. We were 
‘amooring the Constitution, and committing it to the waves. 
Nuch had been said of the future. He believed that the time 


Would come, when posterity would look to those who now op- 


Col. Youne replied, and supported the extension. 


amendment. “ And as to the clause proposed to be stricken out, 
(the highway qualification,) it evidently led to universal suffrage, 
and as such he was opposed to it. It was an abuse of terms to 
call working on the highway a tax—it was a mere personal ser- 
vice required to be performed.” In his opinion, “we should 
adopt it as a general rule, that those should be vested with the 
elective privilege who would be the most likely to exercise it 
with independence and discretion. It was on this principle that 
ne had voted against persons of color. Gentlemen had quoted 
the maxim that all men are born equal. This appears to be mere 
sound. Would it be said that every person in the community 
had a right to vote?” 

Mr. Tallmadge then withdrew his anrendment, and moved to 
strike out the “ highway” qualification; and it was carried, 68 
to 58. Among those who voted in the affirmative, were Messrs, 
Birdseye, Bowman, Buel, Brinkernooff, Duer, Dodge, O. Ed- 
wards, Fairlie, Jay, Kent, Rufus King, Platt, Gov. Tompkins, 
M. Van Buren, Peter Sharpe, Judge Spencer, Sutherland, Tall- 
madge, 8. Van Rensselaer, Judge Van Ness, Van Vechten, Wil- 
liams, Wheeler, &c. And among the negatives, Messrs. Bacon, 
Day, Huntingdon, Root, Sanford, Young, &c. It will be per- 
ceived, that the division was not political, leading republicansand 
federalists being on both sides. 

On the next day, this vote was reconsidered, on motion of 
Judge Van Ness. 

Mr. WuHEELER’s amendment was then taken up, and on motion 
of Gov. Tompkins, the term of residence in the State was fixed 
at three years, and in the town or county at one. 

Judge Piatt opposed the amendment, as leading to universal 
suffrage. 

Col. Youne replied, and contended that all who contribute to 
the public burthens should enjoy the right of suffrage. 

Mr. Van Buren again expressed himself against the amend- 
ment, and against universal suffrage. “We were hazarding 
every thing by going such lengths in the amendments—the peo- 


military duty; and working on the highway. The two former 


Judge Spencer was, on the whole, opposed to Mr. Tallmadge’s| had met with his decided approbation ; to the latter he wished 


to add the additional qualification, that the elector should, if he 
paid no tax, performed no military duty, but offered his vote on 
the sole ground that he had labored on the highways, also be a 
householder; and that was the only point in which he had dis- 
sented from the report of the committee. T'o effect this object, 
he supported a motion made by the gentleman from Dutchess, to 
strike out the highway qualification, with a view of adding 
“ householder.” That motion, after full discussion, had prevail- 
ed by a majority of twenty. But what was the consequence? 
The very next day the same gentleman, who thought the high- 
way tax too liberal a qualification, voted that every person of 
twenty-one years of age, having a certain term of residence, 
and excluding actual paupers, should be permitted to vote for 
any officer of the Government, from the highest to the lowest— 
far outvieing, in this particular, the other States of the Union, 
and verging from the extreme of restricted, to that of universal, 
suffrage. The Convention, sensible of the very great stride 
which had been taken by the last vote, the next morning re- 
ferred the whole matter to a select committee of thirteen, whose 
report was now under consideration. That committee, though 
composed of gentlemen, a large majority of whom had voted for 
the proposition of universal suffrage, had now recommended a 
middle course, viz. the payment of a money tax or labor on the 
highway, exclusive of military service, which had, however, 
very properly been reinstated. The question then recurred— 
Shall an attempt be again made to add that of householder to 
the highway qualification, and run the hazard of the reintroduc- 
tion of the proposition of the gentleman from Washington, 
abandoning all qualifications, and throwing open the ballot-boxes 
to every body—demolishing at one blow the distinctive charac- 
ter of an elector—the proudest and most invaluable attribute of 
freemen!” ([Mr. V. B. proceeded to state some of the objections 
to a wholly unrestricted suffrage, and concluded as follows:] 
“He thought the committee, constituted as they were, had done 
themselves great credit, by their concession to the opinion of 
those from whom they differed, and he, for one, returned them 





ple wonld never sanction them.” This is another of the insu- 
lated remarks going the round of the Bank “ whig” papers. 
Chancellor Kenr opposed the amendment as covertly amount-| 
ing to universal suffrage. 
Mr. Kine said if any gentlemen had supposed him to be in fa-| 
vor of universal suffrage, as their language would seem to im-| 
ply, they had grossly misapprehended his sentiments. In his 
view, such an extent of the elective privilege would be in the 
highest degree dangerous. No Government, ancient or modern, 
could endure it. So far as he was acquainted, public opinion did 
not require it. In his view, universal suffrage was perilous to us 
and to the country ; and if it were sanctioned, he should regret 
having been a member of the Convention. 
Mr. Van Vecuten spoke against the amendment. He recapi- 
tulated and enlarged upon the considerations which had been 
urged against it, and pointed out what he regarded as the injas-| 
tice and danger attending universal suffrage. 
The amendment was carried, 65 to 65. Mr. Van Buren and 
many republicans voting in the negative. 
The whole matter was then referred, with various proposed 
amendments, to a committee of thirteen. 
On the &th of October, Colonel Youne, from that committee, | 
reported a provision, declaring a residence of one year in the) 
State, and six months in the town or county, and the payment of; 
a state or county tax, or the performance of labor on the highway, | 
as constituting a right to vote for all officers. This provision did| 
not include militia service as a qualification. 
The report was taken upon the 9th, when a motion to add the 
qualification of military service prevailed by a vote of 67 to 34— 
with the votes of Governor Tompkins, Mr. Van Buren, and near- 
ly the entire body of republicans—and against the votes of 
Messrs. Kent, King, Platt, Spencer, Van Ness, Van Vechten, 
Williams, and nearly all the federal members. 
General J. R. Van Rexssetacr, a Federalist then, and a Bank! 
“ Whig” now, moved a property qualification of $50. The mo-) 
tion was opposed by Mr. Van Buren and Col. Young, and re-| 











jected. 
So much of the report of the committee of thirteen as included| 
the qualifications of residence, taxation, and military service, was 
then carried by a strong vote; and the remaining division, the; 
highway qualification, taken up. 
Mr. Bacon, a Federalist of Oneida county, opposed this quali-| 
fication, as one of the committee of thirteen, as he had done 
that founded on military service. 
Mr. Van Buren said “ that as the vote he should now give on 
what he called the highway qualification, would be different 
from what it had been on a former occasion, he felt it a duty to 
make a brief exposition of the motives which governed him. 
The qualifications, reported by the committee, were of three 
kinds:—viz. the payment of a money tax;—the performance of 








Posed universal suffrage as benefactors to the State. 


his sincere thanks. Under all circumstances, he would be well 
satisfied with the right of suffrage, as it will now be established, 
and would give it his zealous support, as well in his capacity of 
delegate as that of citizen.” 

Mr. RapcitrF moved to strike out the right to vote by high- 
way qualification. The motion was lost, Mr. Van Buren and 
other republicans voting against it—the Federalists for it. 

Mr. Bue renewed the proposition to strike out the highway 
qualification, and it was again negatived, Mr. Van Buren and 
the republicans generally in the negative, and Messrs. Duer, 
Kent, Ming, Platt, Sharpe, Spencer, S. Van Rensselaer, Van 
Vechten, &c. in the affirmative. 

The entire section, together with the proviso, excluding free 
blacks from voting unless possessed of a freehold of the value of 
$250, being carried, the question recurred on the whole report 
relative to the elective franchise. 

Gen. Roor moved to strike out the section requiring a regis- 
try of votes: and the motion prevailed, 60 to 48; nearly all the 
sepnblicans in the majority, and the Federalists in the mi- 
nority. 

And finally, on the 8th Oct. the question was taken on the 
whole report, including the proviso, and carried, ayes 74, noes 
38: Mr. Van Buren, and nearly every republican in the Conven- 
tion, voting in the affirmative; and Messrs. Kent, King, Platt, 
Spencer, Sylvester, Van Ness, 8. Van Rensselaer, Van Vechten, 
Williams, &c. preserving their hostility to the extension of the 
franchise to the last, by voting in the negative. 

We have thus the length and breadth of Mr. Van Buren’s 
course on this great question, in the New York Convention. 
We have stated it fully, together with the views and course of 
other republicans, and of the Federal leaders, as matter of jus- 
tice to him, and of general interest; for the proceedings of that 
body show the progress of liberal opinions, and the gradual pre- 
valence of more enlightened views, in relation to an equality of 
rights; New York being a pioneer in the constitutional enlarge- 
ment of the privileges of the people. We refer to the facts thus 
derived from authentic sources, for the overthrow of all the 
calumnies of the Bank and opposition press, in relation to this 
subject. We refer to them also as furnishing conclusive proof, 
not only of Mr. Van Buren’s devotion, on this as on all occa- 
sions, to the rights and interests of the people, and to the main- 
tensnce of the Democratic principles of our government; but 
as highly characteristic of the wisdom, justice, and forecast, 
which his career as a public man has uniformly exhibited. It 
has thus been seen, that although along with nine-tenths of the 
Convention, and of the people of the State, at that time, he was 
not prepared to sanction universal suffrage, yet that he ap- 
proved of, and advocated the extension of the elective franchise 
in every form in which it was presented to the Convention, ex- 
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cept in the first instance, the highway qualification—a point on|taxes in money, or by labor on the highways, or by service, according 


which there was considerable diversity of sentiment among the 
republican members—and, finally gave to that a full and cheer- 
ful assent ;—that he combated the property qualification, and all 
the barriers to a free suffrage, by which the aristocracy of that 
day (the Bank Tories of the present) sought to intrench them- 
selves against the hated approaches of a popular equality ;—and 
that he encountered on this occasion, as on all previous occasions 
in his public career, the opposition of the entire phalanx of Fe- 
deral strength in the Convention—a phalanx including the vete- 
ran leaders of that party, powerful alike in talent, in personal 
character, and in high official station. 

It is proper to state also, that the republicans of the State of 
New York, the political friends and uniform associates of Mr. 
Van Buren, and with full co-operation on his part, four or five 
years after the adoption of the Constitution of 1821, amended 
that instrument, so as to throw open the right of voting to all 
citizens, requiring only a residence of one year in the State, and 
aix months in the town or county—being literally universal 
suffrage—and that no evil has arisen from this step. On the 
contrary, it is apparent, that tumults and disorders at the polls, 
are only to be apprehended from those, or the descendants of 
those, who, in and out of the Convention, resisted an extension 
of-the elective privilege in 1821, and who now, or whose de- 
scendants, are the partisans of a gigantic and corrupt monied 
power, and who strive to intimidate and coerce the votes of those 
they then labored to deprive of the privilege of voting, by ap- 


pearing at the ballot-boxes with arms and loaded clubs; by zens has been triumphantly established. 


closing their stores and invading the polls with their dependants; 
and by waging a war of proscription against all, and especially 
those within their power, who will not sacrifice their principles 
and abandon their elective rights, at their menace or dictation. 
It may well become such persons—the old aristocracy or their 
scions, the relics of the Hartford Convention, and the subser- 
vient partisans of a monied corporation, which seeks by its 
power of evil and its power of corruption, to lord it over the 
people—to assail Mr. Van Buren, the uniform and uncompromis- 
ing friend of the people, and of republican principles, and the 
uniform opponent of those who have ever been found in hostility 
to that people and to those principles. 

It only remains to add that in May, 1833, a Committee of 


to law, in the militia. The results of experience and the progress of 
liberal opinions, soon led to a further extension; and by an amendment 
to the Constitution finally adopted in 1826, the right of suffrage was 
given to every male citizen of full age, who shall have been an inhabi- 
tant of the State for one year, and of the county for six months, pre- 
ceding the election. ‘This provision, however, does not extend to per- 
sons of color, who, by the Constitution of 1821, are not allowed to 
vote, unless they have been, for three years, citizens of the State, and 
for one year before the election, seized and possessed of a freehold of 
the clear value of $250, and have been rated and paid a tax thereon. 

The government of New York has, for sessed aout been adminis- 
tered under the liberal system established by the new constitution, and 
the still more liberal amendment of 1826, in a manner which appears 
to have been satisfactory to the people. It is possible that there may be 
some who regret the extension of the right of suffrage, and who would 
be gratified by the revival of the old qualifications; But I do not believe 
that such a feeling is entertained by any considerable portion of our 
citizens. I am very sure that any attempt to restrict the exercise of 
the right, and more especially to restore the freehold qualification, would 
be put down by an overwhelming majority. 

In acting upon this subject, my own course has never been influ- 
enced by any apprehension that it would be dangerous to the rights of 
property to extend the right of voting to those who were without pro- 
perty. One experience has, I think, fully demonstrated, that in a 
community like that which composes a a majority of every State in 
our confederacy, there is no reason for alarm in this respect. 

At an earlier period of my public life, | was not entirely free from 
apprehensions of the influence of wealth upon so extended a sufirage 
as that which is now possessed in New York. Upon this head, how- 
ever, we are now able to speak from full and satisfactory experience ; 
and it has given me the highest gratification to be convinced that my 
fears were without adequate foundation. Numerous opportunities to 
test the firmness of our citizens, and their ability to resist the seduc- 
tions of wealth, have been furnished within the last twelve years; and 
although some local and temporary advantages may have been occasion- 
ally gained through such means, the general incorruptibility of our citi- 
Nor have I any doubt that 
such will long continue to be the history of our people; for although a 
great disparity in their condition may naturally be expected from an in- 
crease of population and cther causes, yet on the other hand it may be 
hoped that the means of education, and of moral improvement, will be 
proportionally increased, and that under their influence the spirit of 
independence and of intelligent patriotism, which now prevails among 


all classes, will be cherished and exhibited by every succeeding gene- | 


ration. 
With my best wishes for your individual prosperity, and for that of 
the State to which you belong, 
I remain, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. VAN BUREN. 


To Mesrrs. William I. Tillinghast, Lawrence Richards, William Mit- 
chell, Seth Luther, William Miller, and David Brown. 


This paper completes the evidence on the subject in review, 


Mechanics of the State of Rhode Island, with a view to the effort}and shows Mr. Van Buren in 1833, as he was in 1821, the de- 


recently made to change the royal charter of that State, ad-|cided advocate of liberal principles, and the manly opponent of 


dressed a letter to Mr. Van Buren, in which they requested him 
to inform them— 

What are the laws in New York, concerning the Right of Suf- 
Srage? 

And to give them his opinion upon the following: 


Do you consider there is any evil arising either under the present law 
or practice in New York, so great as that one would be, of sacrificing 
the true Democratic principle of General Suffrage, to any notion vot 
expediency arising froin a fear that some are now allowed to vote who 
are incapable of exercising that high privilege? 

Have you any doubts of the pertect safvty of trusting to the virtue 
and intelligence of the aggregated voters of New York, under your 
present election laws, to manage the public concerns ? 

In reply to this communication, Mr. Van Buren transmitted 
the following letter, which was published in the Rhode Island 
papers, and in the Globe, soon after its date: 

Wasuinaton, July 9th, 1833. 

Gentlemen,—I have the honor to acknowlege the receipt of your 
letter, requesting information concerning the manner in which the right 
of suffrage is regulated in the State of New York, together with my 
opinion upon the utility and practical operation of the system now in 
force there. 

I can have no objection whatever to furnish the information you de- 
sire, but | feel some delicacy, under the circumstances of the case, in 
expressing an opinion on the several points to which you refer. ‘The 
right of suffrage not only controls the election of the State functiona- 
ries, but that of the elective officers of the General Government, is, by 
the Federal Constitution, made dependent on it: and in this respect, it 
is undoubtedly to be considered, not only as a matter of primary impor- 
tance to those who are immediately interested in it, but as a subject of 
interest to all parts of the Union. ‘The settlement of all questions 
connected with this franchise in any particular State, has, however, 
usually been regarded as belonging exclusively to the people of that 
State; and under ordinary circumstances, any interference by a citizen 
of another State, would justly be considered as improper. ‘Thus view- 
ing the matter, I certainly should not have ventured an opinion upon 
any point bearing on the question now under discussion in Rhode 
Island, had it not been for the request contained in your letter, which 
the relations I hold to the people of the United States, make it my 
duty to respect. 

By the first constitution of New York, the possession of a freehold 
estate of the value of $250 over and above all debts charged thereon, 
was necessary to entitle a person to vote for Governor, Lieut. Governor, 
and Senators.—Members of Assembly, were chosen by persons paying 
taxes and possessing freeholds of the clear value of $50, or renting 
tenements of the annual value of five dollars, 

The obvious injustice, and ascertained inutility of this regulation, 
together with other causes, led, in I821, to the call of a Convention for| 
the revision of our State Constitution | 





Qf that Convention [| had the} 
honor to be a member; and in the discharge of the duties imp sed upon | 
me by that situation, | labored, and in conjunction with a majority of 
the Convention, labored successfully, to abolish the freehold qualifica 

tion. The principle which | then advocated, and which was establish 

ed by the amended Constitution, extended the right of voting for al! 
elective officers of the State government to every citizen who should 
contribute to the support of Government, either by the payment of 


the aristocracy. It is nothing new that he should be assailed by 
that aristocracy; although the present attack, when we consider 
the source from which it comes, outherods Herod in its impru- 
dence and folly. But they cannot injure him. Their assaults, 
now as heretofore, will recoil on their own heads. He will 
stand vindicated and approved before the American people, by 
his acts and his principles: and every examination into his poli- 
tical and public conduct, will serve to advance him still higher 
in their estimation. 


IMPORTED PAUPERS. 

It is stated in the Boston Com. Gazette of this week, that an 
examination of admissions to the Almshouse at South Boston, 
shows that there were received into that establishment during 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1829, 396 Americans, 284 foreigners, 
and during the year ending Sept. 30, 1834, 340 Americans, 613 
foreigners. Decrease of American paupers in five years, 10 per 
cent; increase of foreign, in the same time, 115 per cent. Can 
any one doubt that the expatriation of paupers is a part of the pa- 
rochial system of England, and that we are thereby made to bear 
a heavy burthen, which must continue to increase until vigorous 
measures are adopted to prevent it! 


The whole amount of Gold and Silver in the United States, is 
estimated to be about fifty millions of dollars. 








MEMORANDUMS. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Exizaseru st.—Near Sourn Sixtu. § 

This paper is published in the quarto form— 
Because it is more commodious for perusal than the folio: 
Because it is better adapted for preservation, and reference ; and 
Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting ils conre- 

nience, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 

of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 

The publication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 
the subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 

Nempsers will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the sub- 
scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 
daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be 
considered each as a day, in the year's charge. 

‘Terms or Susscription—Fight Dollars per annum; $5, to be paid 
in advance. The paper to be issued daily, when the subscription covers 
the expense. 


ADVERTISING on moderate terms, by the line, square, or column;— 
by the day, week, month, quarter, or year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 88. 


In the name and by the authority of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, by GEORGE WOLF, Governor of the said Com- 


monwealth. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Wuereas, I have received authentic information, that WIL- 
LIAM PERRY, late of the City of Philadelphia, was on the af- 
ternoon of Friday, the 3d of October instant, wantonly, malicious- 
ly, and inhumanly stabbed with a knife or other sharp instrument, 
by some unknown person, of which stabbing, the said William 
Perry died, after languishing until about two o’clock of the fol- 
lowing morning. And 

Whereas, All efforts to discover and bring to justice the per- 
petrator of said murder, have hitherto proved ineffectual. And 

Whereas, The reputation of the Government, the peace and 
‘security of its citizens, and the obligations of justice and humani- 
|ty, require that the perpetrator of an offence so heinous, should be 
|bronght to speedy and condign punishment. I have therefore 
thought it proper and expedient, [in addition to the reward al- 
ready offered by the Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, for the 
same object,] to issue this my Proclamation, hereby offering 


A REWARD OF $600, 


|to any person or persons who shall discover, apprehend and se- 
icure within any jail of this Commonwealth, the perpetrator or 
perpetrators of the said murder, to be paid upon his or their trial 
and conviction of the offence aforesaid; and all judges, justices, 
sheriffs, coroners, constables and other officers, within this Com- 
monwealth, are hereby required and enjoined to be attentive and 
vigilant in inquiring after, and bringing to justice the person or 
persons guilty of the crime aforesaid. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State, at Har- 
risburg, this eleventh day of October, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, and of the Common- 
wealth the fifty-ninth. 

By the Governor— 
JAMES TRIMBLE, Deputy Secretary. 


PROSPECTUS 
| FOR THE 


| CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 











| The Conaressionat GLose, which we commenced publishing at the 
jlast Session of Congress, will be continued through the approaching 
one. It will be published in the same form, and at the same price; 
\that is, once a week, on a double royal sheet, made up in quarto form, 
at ONE DOLLAR per copy, during the session. When any important 
subject is discussed, we propose to print an Extra sheet. Subscribers 
may calculate on at least three or four extra sheets. At the close of 
ihe Session, an Jndex will be made for the Ist and 2d Sessions, and 
sent to all the subscribers. 

We shall pay to the reporters alone, for preparing the reports that 
will be published in this paper, more than one hundred dollars a week, 
during the Session. In publishing it, therefore, at one dollar for all the 
numbers printed during the Session, we may boast of affording the most 
important information at the cheapest price. 


TERMS. 


1 copy during the Session, —- - ° #1 00 
11 copies during the Session, - - - $10 00 


Payment may be made by mail, postage paid, at our risk. The 
notes of any specie-paying Bank will be received. 

xp No attention will be paid to any order, unless the money accom- 
pany it. oct 20—3w 





PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 


A SPLENDID MAP 
OF THE 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; 


To be laid off in mile squares, or sections, on the plan adopted by 
the General Government in surveying the public lands. 


By J OLIN LA TOURRETTE, Southern Map-maker. 

AN accurate map of the State of Mississippi, including the Territo- 
ry lately acquired trom the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, and so 
much of that part of the State of Louisiana which is on the east side of 
the Mississippi river as to include New Orleans ; from thence eastwardly 
to Mobile Point, or the southern extremity of the State of Alabama; 
and from thence Northwardly to the Tennessee state line. ‘This will 
embrace the two cities, New Orleans and Mobile, and show the connex- 
ion between them; also that portion of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
lands lying within the State of Alabama, so as to include the whole of 
the lands acquired by the late treaties with the abovementioned tribes of 
Indians—thereby exhibiting a Map of the entire State, together with a 
portion of the adjoining States. The size of the Map is to be 4 by 5 or 
5 1-2 feet, to contain 20 square feet or upwards. 

For the purpose of making this map correct, the publisher takes exact 
copies of all the township maps (made by the United States Surveyors, 
from which the lands are sold) at the different Land Offices. 

The map is to be lined with canvass, mounted on rollers, and finished 
in handsome style. It is to be projected on a scale of six miles to an 
inch, with the Range, Township, and Section lines on it ; calculated to 
exhibit each section and fractional section of land, so that a person can 
point to the tract on which he lives. Tbe Counties are ali to be put in 
their proper forms. ‘The Land office Districts are to be shown on the 
Map. Each Town and Post office on its right quarter section, with the 
name annexed. The water courses to be laid Gown correctly, and the 
miles, by water, marked on all that are navigable, so that each person 
can see how far he is from market. Tbe principal roads are to be mark- 
ed through the sections with as much accuracy as practicable, with the 
distance, in miles, between the towns or places of note; many of the 
roads will be measured by the publisher, who hos constructed and made 
a machine for the express purpose of ascertaining the distance that he 
travels, so as to mark it correctiy on the Map. The Margins of the 
Map are to contain suitable statistical tables. 

Sep. 26—3w 
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